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- Timely Topics 


By Nonman Thomas 








HUGHES FOR TAFT: LITTLE DIFFERENCE 


mea/LLIAM H. TAFT is personally a genial, loveable sort of a 
man who brought to the office of Chief Justice an excellent 
conventional knowledge of the law, skillful administrative ability 
In the net result 
he did less than nothing to bring law more 


and immense respect for property rights. 


in line with justice in the modern world. 
On almost every decision involving the 
rights of labor, civil liberty, social justice or 
the regulation of public utilities he was on 
the wrong side. That is to say, he helped 
make the majority in opposition to Holmes 
and Brandeis. 

His successor, Charles Evans Hughes, will 
make a very similar record. Possibly he is an 
abler, somewhat more aggressive lawyer, with 
an even more varied background of experience 
and contacts than Mr Taft. Once he showed 
signs of liberalism by his outspoken defense 
of the Socialist Asemblyman in New York 
State. But that was many years ago. Since 
then as Secretary of State he kept Karolyi out 
of the country. As a lawyer he has always 
been on the side of big corporations. Worst 
of all, so great was his conservatism and so dull his sense of ethics in 
spite of his rather ostentatious air of righteousnes that he took for 
@ great fee the I.R.T. case for an increased fare although his client’s 
arguments turned in no small degree on the meaning of a law passed 





Norman Thomas 


in his administration as Governor of New York and at his recommenda- 


tion. Fortunately he lost the case. Unfortunately in taking the case 
at all he showed himself at the opposite pole from the new jurisprud- 
ence of a Holmes or a Brandeis. Under Mr. Hughes as Chief Justice 
there is every reason to think that great corporations will continue to 
find the Supreme Court their great friend and protector 


“ALL’S RIGHT WITH THE BUSINESS WORLD” 
SE must be happy days for big capitalists old and new. To be 

sure they may regret the hard times a little and some of them 
doubtless lost on paper in the Wall Street crash. But Professor John 
Gray estimated that there was a shift of from 8% to 10% of the real 
wealth of the country into their hands as a result of the gambling orgy 
and the consequent crash. Anyway most things are coming their way. 
The Radio Corporation of America held Morgan & Co. up to an offer 
of $90,000,000 in stock of the International Telephone and Telegraph 
Company with a physical valuation of about $15,000,000. The payment 
will be in stock of the L.T.&T. if the merger goes through. That’s the 
‘way to get rich quick. In spite of two disastrous bank failures in 
New York City bankers, big and little, have been able to persuade two 
investigating commissions to whitewash the present system of super- 
vision and strangle all proposals for more effective state supervision 
of investment trusts of savings accounts in other than savings banks, 
and of private banks like Clarke Brothers, which failed and Morgan 
and Co., which has not failed! The victory of the Baltimore Traction 
Co. and the New York Telephone Company-in the Federal courts and 
the general collapse of regulation mean big times ahead for the public 
utilities. No wonder the president of the A. T. & T. explained to a 
Congressional committee how satisfied he was with State regulation. 
Meanwhile eight Democratic Senators rallied to the help of the 
dye trust on the tariff schedules and eighteen voted for still higher 
duties on rayon. As Senator LaFollette pointed out, the Democrats in 
1928 got at least $335,000 in campaign contributions from gentlemen 
interested in the dye industry. And what are the interests of con- 
sumers in comparisan to such funds? Both old parties know their 
master’s voice. Add these things to the remission of 1% of the income 
taxes on the rich in order to help the poor and the assurance that 
everything will be all right in the Supreme Court with a Taft succeeded 
by a Hughes and you will agree that the new capitalism ought to sing: 
“God’s in his Heaven, all’s right with the world.” 


MINOR ANNOYANCES; EDITOR LORIMER BOTHERED 

ERE and there are minor annoyances. Those evangelists of the 
H new capitalism, the chain stores, have been taken to task by an 
unfeeling woman’s bureau of the Federal government for paying wages 
insufficient to secure the necessities of life for their workers. It seems 
that wages for girls vary from $12 in Boston to $18 in Chicago and by 
states from a median of $8.80 in Maryland to $16 in California which 
has a minimum wage law. It’s about time for our old friend, Charlie 
Wood, to make his prophesy that the chain stores are going to take a 
lead in a high wage policy get to work. 

Then our great and good capitalists must be annoyed by the re- 
fusal of Congress to consider the repeal of the tax on profits of stock 
sales. The editor of the Saturday Evening Post is all hot and bothered 
on this subject. He has a little mite too much sense openly to endorse 
the theory which he quotes that this tax was responsible for the Wall 
Street crash. But he does say in the issue of February 1st, to which 
a correspondent calls my attention, that the tax on capital gains is 
all wrong, that it is a tax on capital not on income and that we ought 
to repeal it because even the British Labor Party decided to abandon 
its tax on capital. 

Now as a matter of fact, the British capital levy whether good or 
bad, cannot possibly be fairly compared with the tax on the profits of 
stock sales. No one has to pay a tax on capital stock while he holds 
it but only when he sells it. Which is entirely different from the 
British plan of a capital levy. If the extraordinary profits that have 
been made not only in the Wall Street boom but in general in the last 
six or seven years of rising stock values cannot fairly be taxed, what 
can be? These profits are mostly speculative profits. They are an 
unearned increment. As my correspondent well says: “If a fellow 
should not be compelled to pay an income tax on money he has ‘made’ 
in the stock market because it is ‘capital’, I don’t understand why any- 
body should be asked to separate himself from his earned income.” 
The dear old Post professes to be worried lest now our speculators 
write off their losses from the stock market crash on income and so 
the government will lose in income taxes. The government in the long 
run won’t lose anything like it made by the modest tax it puts on the 
profits in stock sales. If the government expects a loss it is criminal 
to knock off 1% from the income taxes at this juncture. Editor Lori- 
mer’s worries are part of the general propaganda plan to bamboozle 

* American workers into believing that’ the less the rich are taxed the 
better off the poor are. 


WEST VIRGINIA AND LABOR LEADERSHIP 

WISH those who are smugly content about American prosperity 
I could hear and see what I saw and heard about the condition of 
farmers and coal miners on a recent trip to West Virginia. Conditions, 
at least in Northern West Virginia, are tragic. The defeat of the coal 
miners union brought no prosperity to the industry which cannot be 
saved under any system of private ownership. Incidentally the defeat 
of the coal miners in West Virginia, according to stories that seem to 
me well authenticated, was in no small degree due to the tactics and 
possibly the corruption of the Lewis machine. The legal victory of 
the Illinois Miners, to which The New Leader has called attention, has 
great promise for the reorganization of the disorganized, unemployed 
and exploited coal miners. Only that reorganization will require a very 
high quality of devoted and intelligent leadership. Have the Illinois 
Miners got it? 
THE CALIFORNIA RACE RIOTS 

NCE more we must bow our heads in shame for that shocking and 
O violent race feeling in America which has resulted in unprovoked 
attacks on Filipinos in California and the murder of one of them. 
There is not even the poor excuse that these Filipinos were taking 
away jobs that white men wanted. Grimly enough these wicked riots 
and the greed of beet sugar growers in America have given an impetus 
to the movement for Philippine sugar. The Filipinos ought to have 
their independence if they want it. But the case for independence 
ought not to rest on the conflicting interests of those who want to 
exploit the Islands under the American flag and those who want to 
keep out Philippine competition. Having denied the open door policy 
in the Philippines all these years it will not be fair suddenly to turn 
them loose with no market for products which under our tariff system 
they have been encouraged to produce. 
PRENDERGAST’S GOOD-BYE, OUR GOOD LUCK 

EW YORK STATE is to be congratulated on the resignation of 

Chairman Prendergast of the Public Service Commission. He has 
been a failure on his job. To his friends of the public utilities he 
extends a smiling face. Toward everybody else he has the air of a 
condescending school master. Four or five times he has been speci- 
fically accused of bias in favor of the public utilities companies, but 
the evidence was not overwhelming enough to make either the reluc- 
tant Smith or Roosevelt conduct an investigation of a sort which should 
have been conducted. By resigning Mr. Prendergast doubtless beat a 
very sharply critical report and possibly a demand for his removal 
from the minority if not from thé majority of the committee investi- 
gating the present system of regulation in New York. We await the 
report of that committee with eagerness. With even more eagerness 
we wait to se: whom Governor Roosevelt will appoint as Prendergast’s 
sudcessor. The best man in the world can’t do much on the Public 
Se/ vice Commission under present conditions but there are a handful 
of ,3en who might do something if one of them could be persuaded to 
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Joined Party 
In January 


Hillquit and Thomas to 
Speak This Sunday 
Night in Far Rockaway 
and the Bronx 


ORRIS HILLQUIT, national 
chairman of the Socialist 
party, and chairman of the Vic- 
tory Membership Drive, inaugu- 
rated to enroll 10,000 new mem- 
bers in the local Socialist organ- 
ization, will lead the Socialist 
campaigners to a successful con- 
clusion of the first month of the 
drive at a series of meetings to be 
held in various parts of the city 
this week-end. 

Norman Thomas, vice-chairman 
of the drive committee, will make 
his third appearance at member- 
ship drive meetings since the drive 
began. A, I. Shiplacoff, William 
Karlin, Mrs. R. Pallay Panken, 
William M. Feigenbaum, August 
Claessens and others will be 
among the other speakers at these 
rallies, to be held in three differ- 
ent counties. When these meet- 
ings are over, the quota set for 
the end of the first month—1,000 
—will have been attained. 

Five meetings have been sched- 
uled, beginning with one in the 
Savoy Mansion, 64th street and 
20th avenue, on Friday evening, 
February 7, at which Shiplacoff 
and Feigenbaum will be the speak- 
ers. 

Two Meetings On Saturday 
Tonight, Saturday evening, Hill- 
quit and Claessens will speak at 
a banquet given in Hillquit’s hon- 
or at Lido Lodge, Far Rockaway. 
The Socialist party branch in Far 
Rockaway, organized several 
months ago, has rapidly come to! 
the fore as one of the most ac- 
tive branches in the city. It is ex- 
pected that many anplications will 
be received at the dinner. Joseph 
Sugar, of 1475 Greenport Road, 
Far Rockaway, is in charge of the 
arrangements. 

While Hillquit and Claessens are 
in Far Rockaway, Norman Thom- 
as will address a membership 
drive meetin§ arranged by the 2nd 
Assembly District, Bronx, at 105 
Clarke street, It will be the only 
membership drive meeting Thom- 
as will address in the Bronx. 

Two workmen's Circle meetings | 
will be held on Saturday to round | 
out the evening’s activities. Wil- 
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206 New Millionaires Created As 71,000 Drop Out Of Taxable Class 


IStateBes Begin: 








compiled from returns made to 
ergence of more persons in the 


provisions of the income tax. 


tion of the population. 


TS class character of the “prosperity” being enjoyed in the 
United States is made evident in a preliminary report of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau on incomes for 1928, the report being 


amazing story of enormous profits derived from stocks, the em- 


rise in the level of net incomes of those who come within the 


The period covered by the report includes the beginning of 
the gambling in stocks that wiped out the holdings of hundreds 
of thousands of investors last year. 
of the number of those who obtain an income of a million dollars 
and those who receive five million or more indicates the tre- 
mendous riches that are flowing into the hands of a tiny frac- 


24 Made $5,000,000 or More In Year 
The outstanding features of the report are: 

Recipients of incomes of $1,000,000 or more numbered 496, an in- 
crease of 206, or more than 40 per cent, over the previous year. 

Twenty-four persons had incomes of $5,000,000 or more, as com- 
pared with eleven in the preceding period. 

Profits taken in the stock market and in the sale of capital 
assets other than stocks and bonds, such as real estate, to- 
talled $4,786,512,771, as against $2,894,581,973 in 1927. 

The aggregate net income of individuals was $24,625,488,175, an 
increase of $2,053,170,268, or 9.09 per cent, over 1927. 

The average net income was $6,078.93, the average amount of tax 
liability $281,97, and the average tax rate 4.64 per. cent. 


from 1927. 


August 31 last year. It is an 
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Individual returns filed up to August 31, 1929, numbered 4,050,959, 
with 2,434,640 reporting taxable incomes, a decline of 71,283, 


Taxable Incomes Decrease By 71,283 

A significant phase of the report is the last item above. There 
were 71,283 less individual returns made compared with the prev- 
ious year while the sums paid by individuals as income tax in- 
These figures also reveal the drift of in- 

come into the hands of a fewer number of persons. 
The whole trend of the report presents a picture of American 
capitalism and must be read in contrast with the millions of un- 


its full significance. Mass pro- 


duction, new machines that save labor power, and the mergers 

going on in industry, are increasing the workless incomes of 
the upper section of the capitalist and banking classes. 
Fear of Unemployment Holds Workers In Grip 

Meantime masses of workers face a precarious future. Those 


more for the owners of geat in- 


dustrial enterprises while the competition for the jobs makes the 
holders of these jobs careful of their conduct for fear that they 
may be ordered to join the army of the unemployed. 
American industry has never been more ripe for socializa- 
The concentration of ownership, .conomic power and in- 
come into the hands of an upper dominant class is the irresist- 
able trend of American capitalism. 
never in all its history had a more fertile situation in which to 
grow and the years ahead should make it a power if there is 
educational work done to make the millions of toilers understand 
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(By a New Leader Correspondent) 
EADING, Pa..—Only two min- 
R isters, one a Jewish Rabbi 
and the other a Universalist 
preacher, cared enough about 
teaching peace to the children of | 
Reading to speak in defense of a] 
resolution presented by Mrs. Haz- | 
| 


lette Hoopes a month ago and | 
brought up for final action of the 
School board last week. The reso- 
lution was defeated by a 5 to 4} 
vote after a stormy session parti- | 
cipated in by Mrs. Hoopes and | 
Raymond S, Hofses, two of the So- | 
cialist members of the Board, and | 
representatives of militaristic and | 
chauvinistic organizations and in- | 
dividuals who saw in the Hoopes | 
resolution an attack upon the| 
American flag. 
The resolution said: 


Ku Klux Klan and American Legion Join in Op-| 
position to Mrs. Hoopes’ Resolution to Pro- 
hibit Military Demonstrations as Part of School | 
Functions — Motion is Lost, Five to Four. | 


SocialistMove to Teach Peace New York Extends Work 
Ban MilitarismintheSchools Of Employment Agencies 
Of Reading Lost by One Vote. Following Thomas Attack 





Commissioner Perkins Finds Criticism of Bureaus 
Correct—Only 4 Government Bureaus, 1,200 ° 
Private Ones in N. Y., Socialist Reveals — Fee- 
taking Agencies Called Unscrupulous 
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Industrialist Delegate to Hoover Conference 
Cuts Wages in Violation of ‘Labor-Capitol Pact’ 





a New Leader Correspondent) 


MILWAUKEE. —That industrial leaders do not keep their prom- 
ises o President Hoover to hold wages at the pre-depression level 
is the charge of Jac. F. Friedrick, business manager of the Ma- 
chinists Union, in an interview in the Milwaukee Leader, the 
daily paper of the Socialists. 

General Otto H. Falk, president of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
was one of the delegates to President Hoover’s recent conference 
in Washington. Instead of keeping up the wage scale, according 
to the conference agreement, the Allis-Chalmers Company is in- 
directly reducing wages by lowering the salary of the new inen 
it employs. Every morning from two hundred to five hundred 
men seek employment at the gates of Allis-Chalmers and are of- 
fered jobs at from thirty-two to forty cents an hour. 

Mr. Friedrick states, “While there has been no reduction in 
the wages of men employed, the hiring of new men at a greatly 
reduced wage level by indirection accomplishes a goneral waze 
reduction.” The incident serves to give point to the criticisms made 


N DIRECT reply to criticism of 

the N. Y. State free employ- 
| ment agencies by Norman Thomas. 
|kins, State Industrial Commis- 
|for emergency expansion of the 
|Labor Department’s public em- 
|ployment service, by transferring 
to that service 108 employes from 
lother bureaus whose work can be 
|postponed temporarily. Miss Per- 
|kins also announced the appoint- 
|}ment of Fritz Kaufman, former 
; vice president of Smith & Kauf- 
j}man, as chief of the Bureau of 
| Public Employment. 
| Miss Perkins agreed with Mr. 
!'Thomas that the number of free 
|state employment agencies is in- 
adequate. There are eleven ag- 
encies, with seventy-four employes 








“Whereas, the leading states- 
men of the world are striving 
to bring about permanent world 
peace, and whereas, it is gen- 
rally agreed that the success of 





liam Karlin, well known Socialist 
and labor attorney, will address 
a meeting of Branch 40, Work- 
men’s Circle, at Libby Hall on | 
Delancey street, and Mrs. R. Pal-| 
lay Panken will speak at the same | 
time to the members of Branch | 
20 and their friends, at a meet- | 
ing to be held ot the Forward | 
Building, 175 East Broadway. 
Seek 3,000 in Workmen’s Circle 
The plan of Socialist drive 
workers to secure at least ten | 
new applications from every Work- | 
men’s Circle branch in the city, | 
which would provide the quota of 
3,000 expected from that source, 
is working out according to 
schedule, according to Marx Lewis, 
drive director. Two Workmen’s | 
Circle meetings were held last 
Saturday night, 
ing at 425 Lafayette street and 


ward Building, 175 East Broad-| 
way. August Claessens, city or- 
ganizer of the Socialist party, 
peared at both meetings, and in 
rangements, he _ secured 
paid-up applications 


tary that there wiil be at least | 


it was known that Claessens was 


ing is held. 

The Debs branch of the Work- 
men’s Circle, where it is expected | 
that a 100 per cent Socialist en- 
rolment can be achieved, setting 


a standard for other branches to 
work towards, will have a mem-j|the Board in favor of the Hoopes 
bership drive meeting on Friday | resolution, 
14, with Judge | said in part: 


evening, February 


Jacob Panken as the speaker. A / 
large number of Socialists are 


who are also Socialists, 


Next Thursday evening, Jacob 


Axelrad will address a member- |i 
ship drive meeting of Branch 322, |t 
Workmen's Circle, at 80 Norfolk 
street. 
Branch 325, Workmen’s Circle, on 
Wednesday evening, February 12. 


He will speak again at 
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More than fifty branches of the 
(Continued from Page Twe) 


Branch 159, meeting at the For-|ber of 
against the resolution were read 


| by the secretary. 
ap- | wrote favoring peace were: 


spite of a miscalculation in the ar- |men’s 
seven |Peace and Freedom, 
at Branch |hood of Temple Oheb Sholom, and 


159, with promise from the secre- | others. 


twice that number at the next) | Reading Council 
meeting, and at Branch 54, where land Daughters of Liberty; 
Women of 
scheduled he was assured that | Reading Circle No. 5, Ladies of the | 
there will be at least ten applica- |G. A. R.; Auuilery No, 9, Union | 
tions by the time the next meet- | Veterans’ Legion; 


these efforts depends largely up- 
on our future citizens becoming 
peace-minded instead of war- 
minded; whereas, leading edu- 
cators agree that example is 
much more effective than pre- 
cept; Be it resolved, that for the 
future it shall be the policy of 
this Board not only to foster 
courses and exercises which will | 
advance the cause of peace and | 
international good-will, but also | 
that no military demonstration | 
or exercises be held either as a 
part of, or in connection with, | 
any school function.” | 
Ku Klux In Opposition 
A spectator who gave his name 


| 





as Edward McBride and described 


himself as a patriot opened the 


Branch 54 meet-/opposition from the floor after 


a number of letters from a num- 
organizations for and 


Those which 


Thomas that the Montana Power | 
Company is closely related to the! 


Senator Walsh Favors 


Power Grant to 


Big 


Anaconda Copper Dummy | 





‘Thomas Urges “Progressive” to Seek Delay — 


Reminds Him of Public Ownership Commit- 
ments — Montanan Insists on “‘Speedy 
Disposition” of Flathead Site 


ENATOR THOMAS J. WALSH of Montana has refused to 
take any action to delay the granting of the Flathead Indian 
power site in Montana to the Montana Power Company. Senator 
Walsh made known his stand in a letter to Norman Thomas, chair- 
man of the Socialist Party Committee on Public Affairs. His 
letter was in response to one from Mr. Thomas in which the So- 
cialist leader described the power site as fully as valuable as 
Muscle Shoals. 
Senator Walsh agreed with Mr. 


@— 





| Anaconda Cape Cuasune. “In- 

|deed, to all intents and purposes 

the management of the two com- 
(Continued on _Page | Five) — 





The Reading branch of the Wo- 
International League for 
the Sister- 


opposing were 
No. 212, Sons 
the 
Klan; 


Organizations 
the Ku Klux 


Auxiliary No. 


Leader dinner next 


New Leader Dinner Next Week: 
Noted Leaders To Be Present 





many states, There is, therefore, 
genuine rejoicing over this reviv- 
al of Socialist organization and ac- 


PPLICATIONS for :reserva- 
vations for the annual New 
Wednesday 


|cies and thirty-seven employes are 
in the city, she said. 

Gradual Expans‘on Planned 

| The plan for enlargement and 
| strengthening of the employment 


| service will be put into effect grad- | 


juclly. Miss Perkins declared that 
che had not intended to announce 
the move yet but did so because 
|of the criticisms made by Mr. 
|Thomas. The work, she said, will 
be carried on in cooperation with 
social ~gencies and non-fee-taking 
| empl oyment agencies. 
| The emergency expansion of the 
jemployment service cannot be 
|majntained for longer than two 
or three months, Miss Perkins de- 
clared. In about two weeks she 
expects a final report from an ad- 
visory committee which has been 
studying the development of a 
consistent plan for permanent im- 
prover nent of the service. This 
plan will be submitted to the leg- 

lature, her with a supple- 
mentees appropriation bill to pro- 
vide funds, she announced. 

Norman Thomas's attack on 
the state employment service was 
based on a survey prepared by 
Henry J. Rosner, Director of the 
Municipal Research Bureau of the 
Socialist Party. Mr. Thomas’s 
statement, made Sunday, follows: 

Thomas’ Statement 

“All indications point to increas- 
ing unemployment. 

“The present situation reveals 
the failure of the two old parties 
to take adequat - steps to amelior- 


toget 











| Socialist leader, Miss Frances Per- | 


| sioner, announced Monday a plat | 


jin the State, of which four agen- | 


stream of young women and | 
joking, laughing and pushin; 
their way. They expect the st 
to be a short one. Dresses 1 
|be made for the Easter hol 
jtrade. The manufacturing se 
jis at its height. The press ° 
nimously applauds their effort 
| abolish the sweatship. 
Governor Roosevelt and Liew 
|} ant Governor Lehman are offe 
| their aid to bring about a sp 
adjustment. The heads of 
|three Manufacturers’ Associat 
|have signified their willingnes 
| Submit their case to an impa 
arbiter, and—most interesting 
impressive of all — the 36 
| workers—mostly girls—enge 
|in the industry, are giving a 
j}able and stirring illustration 





| solidarity. 
Contractors Fight Jebbers 

And a little solidarity 
seems to be 
manufacturers. Both the it 
and the employers’ associat: 
assert that in the absence of 
inclusive organization of man 
turers, enforcement of ag. 
ments on wages — working c 
ditions is impossible. One of 
chief objects of the strike is 
|only to unionize the workers 
lto force the manufacturers 
unite for the establishment 
| uniform standards. 
| That the manufacturers, on 
whole, realize that this is ess 
tial is evidenced by the vigor 
fight being made by the contr 
tors, led by the Association 
Dress Manufacturers, against | 
jobbers who are the chief sou 
of supply for the sweatshops 

Governor Franklin D. Roosev 
in his letter inviting the conte 
ing parties to a conference at . 
bany, added his word of comm 
dation for the formation of pow 
ful organizations both among | 
manufacturers and among {1 
workers. 

“In an industry composed of 
many relatively small produei 
units, strong and progressive | 
ganizations, both of employ 
and workers, are of the high 
importance,” said the Governor. 

Picketing Every Morning 

In this instance, it is intere 
ing to note that the reputak 
solid manufacturers are one wi 


is ¥ 
d among 














he Union in their desire to rid t 
market of the sweatshop. 
would truly be to the benefit 
both the we ors 





ers paradoxical 
to the orthodox. 

Whether the strike will last fo 
weeks or four months is still 








latter of conjecture, but mea 
whil e Pi icketing wi - continue at 
m and ma 
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Negro Workers Join Fight 
who were jubila 


Strike leaders 





over the 


unpara 


the strike call 


16, Sons of “Veterans; 
| Christian Temperance Union, and 
the P. O. S. of A., 
jopposed the resolution. 


oring the flag than flaunting mil- | 
members of that branch, and its |itary uniforms and firing military 
| salutes, 
I was taught a civilian salute to 


than firing guns.” 
civil salute to the flag and was 
at the speaker, 
ful what you say! 


you mean?” 


Mig eeene a0 eaters Be 


Women’s 
that it will prove to be one of 


the most successful ever held. The 
dinner will be held in Webster 
|Hall, 11th street, east of Fourth 
avenue. 

Because of the large crowd to 
serve, a warning is given to all 
who attend that the dinner will 
start PROMPTLY at 6.30 p. m. 
With this prompt service it is ex- 
pected that the dining part of the 
program will be out of the way in 
sufficient time to permit the rest of 
the program to be concluded at a 
reasonable hour. 

The celebration of The New 
Leader comes at a time when all 
trends show a marked advance 
of the Socialist Party. The mem- 


all of whom 


“Be Careful What You Say!” 
Taking the floor as a member of 


Raymond S. Hofses 


“There are better ways of hon- 


When I went to school 
he flag which I still feel is better 
Hofses then began to repeat the 
nterrupted by McBride who arose 
o his feet and pointing a finger | 
cried, “Be care- 
What flag do| 
Director Hoopes followed Hof- | 


(Continued from Page Two) 


night have come in at such a rate | 


|bership is increasing each week | 
lin New York City and reports | available and applications will be | sections of tha. etate’ 
in the Socialist news section of jconsidered in the order of their | nmendation was made in 1910. 
The New Leader for three months |receipt at The New Leader office. 
show that recruits are being tak- are 
“j in by locals and branches in {Algonquin 4622, 


iwite 
tivity. . . the a ate the lot of the unemployed. Un- 
sve . 
Among — Spee ‘ at ce iN-/employment is a recurring phe- 
ner will be Norman omas, Louis nomenon. During the six years 


Waldman, Morris Hillquit, McAl- 
ister Coleman and B. Charney Vla- 
|deck, the latter also to serve as 
| toastmaster. 

| In addition to the many prom- 
minent men and women who are 


between 1910 and 1916 seven im- 
portant studies were made in the 
United States into the causes of 
unemployment, and in the reports 


of these studies, programs of pre- 


| or Sol ventive and remedial action were 
bas angen , ’ ~ ere rn wl outlined. Each recommended as 
jmon de la Selva, secretary Melan immediate step the establish- 


Nicaraguan Feaeration of Labor; 


ment of free public employment 
a - ti mployment 
amg ny ea ais cae ng agencies. The New York State 
the Russian Socialists who are ex- ~over’s Liability Commission, 


iled from Russia; Miss Jessie 
Stephen of the British Labor Par- 
ty; Morris Kaufman, president of 
{the Furriers’ Union, and Benja- 
}min Schlesinger, president of the 
| International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union. 

There are still some reservations 


known as the Wainright Commis- 
sion, whose recommendations are 
typical of all, after an exhaustive 
inquiry here and abroad, urged 
as one of the first steps to over- 
come ee the estak 
lishment of ‘a tem of public 
employment atta covering all 
This rec- 


{on Four Agencies in N. Y¥. C. 
“Twenty years have elapsed and | A™*rican 
(Continued om Page Four) 
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Legion Invites Mussolini 


BOSTON (F.P.})—Benito Mussa 
lini, Italy’s leading Fascist, ha 
pT invited to speak at th 

Legion comvention i 
Bostoa this year, ith 
a .- bo 





vo et Rae et mae 
eo ete mister tle 


AP ALY NRL RON 


sharply 


b/3e 


- guming p 


“his solicitor, E. C, Finney, 


on Implicated Be- 
fore House Committee 
ng Attacks Wilbur 
Revelations Ex- 

Soon 


By Laurence Todd 
HINGTON (F. P.)—Pub- 


lication, Feb. 3, by the 


Ki appropriations committee | 
‘the hearings recently held be- | 


locked doors by its sub-com- 
dealing with the Federal 
xr Commission, has for the 
time disclosed the lines 
n in the battle between Ex- 
Secretary Bonner and 


Engineer Tyler, on the one 


‘pide, and Chief Accountant King | 


or i Solicitor Russell, on the other. 
) and Tyler are trying to 

fry out the ‘program suggested 

s the secret memorandum drawn 
by a power company spokes- 

man last summer, hostile to the 
pment of a trained account- 

we staff under the Commission. 
‘memorandum suggested that 

two officials favor the giv- 

of the accounting work to 

in the Interior, War and Ag- 
‘Heulture departments. The mem- 
declared that such men 
‘would, ‘presumably, not be very 


| familiar with the job of finding 


actual investment—as_ con- 
4 with the claim of invest- 





First Fourteen Receive 
Pensions in Milwaukee 
As Law Goes Into Effect 


MILWAUKEE (F. P.)—Old 
age pensions ranging from $.0 
to $80 a month were granted 
to fourteen of Milwaukee’s aged 
workers by Judge Sheridan 
after hearings in accordance 
with the Wisconsin old age 
pension law. The beneficiaries 
included foreign-born persons 
who have become naturalized. 
The ages varied from 70 to 83. 
Several applicants were wid- 
ows. 

The old age pension law was 
put through the legislature by 
a comb‘nat‘on of Socialists and 
LaFollette Republicans. Though 
enacted four years ago it was 
put in force in Milwaukee 
County only recently after ef- 
forts of Socialist members of 
the county board had rallied 
some old party support for the 
measure. The law makes it 
optional with the counties to 
enforce it and required a ma- 
jority vote of the county board. 
Until the last session of the 
leg’slature a two-thirds vote 
had been required, 











private power corporations were 
vigorous and outspoken opponents, 
Between the two the battle line 
was drawn.” 

Swing’s challenge makes more 
embarrassing the completion of 
Wilbur’s proposed delivery of the 
loot of Boulder Dam, within the 
next three or four weeks, to the 
power trust. Responsibility for 
the grab will be put up to Hoover, 
who has insisted that the Federal 
government must stay out of the 
power business, but who dodged 





‘ment—made by a power company | the question of granting this Boul- 


seeking a federal 
it license. 


Solicitor Russell, 
Teveals, explained to the 
sub-committee the meaning 

of Bonner’s stubborn resistance, 

d@uring the past six months, to all 
attempts made by Russell and 
to hasten the accounting 
and to determine the amount 

‘of fraud in the pre-license valua- 

tions which various companies set 

up as the basis for rates they 

‘were going to charge to the con- 

ublic. He cited the Ni- 

agara Falls power case, involving 

@n item of $1,500,000 which is il- 

Tegally in the valuation schedule. 

Bonner has for months past re- 

fused to permit Russell’s adverse 

to become effective. Set- 
t of disputes on $187,000,000 

Yeporth of power projects is now 

hheld up due to the paralysis of 

“ection in the Commission, 

ra Bonner H'd Information 

Rep. Woodrum and Rep. Allen 
cross-examined Bonner, 
made a definitely unfavorable 
ession on the sub-committee. 
Russell called attention to one of 


» Bonner’s most notorious offenses, 


Which was his policy in keeping 
work and information away from | 
the solicitor and chief accountant. 
Army engineers, of whom the chief 
/@ngineer is one, have been em- 


ployed by Bonner to give legal} 


end accounting advice. Tyler and 
his predecessor, Maj. Edgerton, 
testified that army engineers were 
far more competent to handle 
power valuation matters than 
would be a valuation expert from 
. the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
gion. A number of army engi- 
‘Meers, after getting government 
Snformation as to power site mat- 
ters, have been taken into the em- 


ploy of various units of the power | 
trust. 


The Senate committee on inter- 
gtate commerce is now preparing 
to take up some time this month 


"am open inquiry into Bonner’s of- 


ficial conduct, in connection with 
the proposed creation of an in- 
dependent commission to admin- 
regulate the power industry. 
regular the power industry. 


SWING PROTESTS 
FINNEY-WILBUR TRICK 

Rep. Swing of California, in an 
open letter to Secretary of the 


Interior Wilbur, has protested the | 


opinon just rendered to Wilbur by 
form- 
er aid to Albert Fall, whereby 
Wilbur was assured that he could 
turn over to the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Company the entire 
power output from Boulder Dam 
when that structure is built. 

If Wilbur folows this advice, 
Swing warned him, he wil be vi- 
Olating the spirit and the letter 


of the law which Swing spent | 


years in putting on the statute 
books. Moreover, it will be an 
attempt to “graft into a law by 
interpretation a policy which 
Congress has deliberately declared 
shall be no part of that law.” 
The policy involved is that of 
preference to existing 
companies in the electric 
business. The Boulder Dam 
gays plainly that, in allotti 
power produced at dam, the 
Secretary of the Interior shall give 
preference to cities applying for 
power, with “due regard to the 
public interest” in such allotment 
Finney tells Wilbur that “due re- 
gard to the public interest” can 
be pleaded as a pretext for ig- 
moring the command of Congress 


power 
Act 


the 


that the cities be given the first} 


chance to use the power. 
Delivery of Loot Held Up 
“As one of the authors of this 
bill,” says Swing in his letter. 


the printed | 


| 


power | | der Dam power to the city of Los 


| Angeles, when questioned on it 
during his Presidential campaign. 

Hearings before the Federal 
Trade Commission on the astound- 
ing profits, stock-watering and 
other financial jugglery of the 
power trust are about to furnish 
the country with a new series of 
sensations. For nearly a year 
past the accountants and other ex- 
perts for the Commission have 
been looking into such books of 
the power combine as were not 
withheld from their inspection, 
either through downright defiance 
or through sleight-of-hand. The 


| fundamental question, “How much |} 


am I being robbed by the power 
company?” is about to be an- 


Americans. 
the probe of the power monopoly, 
members of the Senate committee 


on interstate commerce are read- 


ters secured, under duress, from 
the offices of the Federal Power 





| tive 


Commission, showing how Execu- 
Secretary Bonner of that 


| commission has been trying to get 


| 


rid of the legal and accounting 
divisions of the Power Commission 
staff, thereby covering up stock- 
watering schemes of the power 
corporations to whom valuable 
power sites are being granted. A 
battle that has been staged be- 
hind the locked doors of a sub- 
committee of the House appropri- 
ations committee is to be brought 
into the open before the Senate 
committe on interstate com- 
merce, and perhaps also before 
the Caraway committee on lobby 
investigation. For there exists 
documentary evidence that the 
power trust lobby in Washington 
is highly expensive. 





Dewey Group Plans 


Concentration on South 
Leader on WEAF Feb. 13 


“Cooperate with the South po- 
litically,” is the February slogan 
of the League for Independent Po- 
litical Action. Along with the 
American Federation of Labor or- 
ganization emphasis, the League 
will stress political action. Dr. 


|John Dewey of Columbia Univer- | 


sity, national chairman of the 
League, will speak over WEA 
Thursday evening, Feb. 13, on 
“Progressives in Politics,” with | 
special reference to the Southern 
situation. On Tuesday evening, 
Feb. 18, Oswald Garrison Villard, 
treasurer of the National Com-| 
mittee, will speak over WEVD on 
“Why the Tariff Situation Needs 
a New Political Alignment,” also | 
from the viewpoint of the South. 
Howard Y. Williams, executive 





private | st 


“I | city 
know that this language was in- | Greensboro, 


secretary, begins at Richmond, 
Va, this morning a 
speaking and organizing trip | 
through the South. “A splendid | 
response to our prog 
from liberals 
jhe declares. 
been broken and the 
ates have evidences of progres- 
sivism that must be captured.” 
Mr. Williams will address stud- 
ents arid faculty at the University 
#f Richmond today, speaks to the 
League of Women Voters and the 
Duke University Liberal Club to- 
morrow afternoon at Durham, 
C., and debates 
house at the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill tomorrow 
2 “Is There Need for a 
New Party in This Country?” 
Wednesday he will address stud- 
ents and faculty at the North 
|Carolina State College at Raleigh 
and an evening meeting in the 
Thursday he will 
speaking to an open 


tended for the express purpose of |forum at Grace Methodist Church 


fortifying the municipalities in the 


enjoyment of rights accorded them | 
The at the University of South Car- 


under the Water Power Act. 


Swing-Jobnson (Bolder Dam) bill | olina. 


pane Friday at Columbia, S. C., ad- 
dressing meetings in the city and 


He will continue with meet- 


swered by scores of millions of | 
| 


As a prelude to this phase of | 


ing the file of memoranda and let- | 


month's } 


ram hes come | 
all over the South,” | 
“Political lines have | 
Southern | 


N. | 
Profesor Wood- | 


be at) 


$2.000 Given 


To Sustaining 
Fund to Date 


$8.000 More Sought to 
Clear Financial Bur- 
dens of N. Y. Social- 
ists During 1930 


VER $2,000 of the $10,000 
O sought by the local Socialist 
organization to help it finance an 
enlarged program of Socialist ac- 
tivities is already assured, Marx 
Lewis, executive secretary of the 
Socialist Party, announces as The 
New Leader goes to press. Month- 
ly, quarterly, semi-annual and 
annual pledges to the sustaining 
fund are being received daily by 
former Judge Jacob Panken, 
chairman of the Socialist party’s 
finance committee. 

Abraham Cahan, veteran editor 
of the Jewish Daily Forward, 
heads the list of contributors who 
responded during the past week. 
Making an outright contribution 
of $50, Cahan responds to every 
appeal, He was among the first 
to aid the United Socialist Drive 
when the drive began last August. 

In addition to those whose 
names were made public in a re- 
cent issue of The New Leader, the 
following are among those who 
responded since: 

Louis Antonville, Anna Arono- 
vich, Josepn Bass, Bessie Black- 
man, Abraham Cahan, Max Del- 
son, Dora Delson, Dr. Fanny Dem- 
bo, Jacob Axelrad, Nathan Efros, 
M. Engelman, Louis Frier, Henry 
Fruchter, Barnat Fenster, J. 
George Friedman, David Grandi- 
ter, Julius Goldberg, Louis P. 
Goldberg, Adolph Held, J. Hill- 
man, William Karlin, Henry R. 
Linville, William Lipson, Joseph 
Malik, Samuel Mailman, Louice 
Pohle, Marios Severn, Dr. Louis 
Sabloff and B. Sokoloff. 

Pledges vary in amount, each 
one giving in accordance with his 
or her ability, in order that the 
opportunities now before the local 
Socialist organization need not be 
neglected. In his appeals for 
funds, Judge Panken has made 
it clear that it is not the amount 
that is given, provided each one 
give what he or she can, but that 
everyone should join the fund that 
; will make for its success, 





that the income from dues will be 
| substantially reduced until such | 
time as 
| yields a sufficient increase in‘mem- 
| bership to make up the difference, 
|the need of a sustaining fund is 
more urgent, while the possibil- 
‘ties of providing an ample fund 
should be better if those who will 
nay less in dues will make up the 
difference until such time as the 
membership dues provides a larger 
income. 

An intensive effort to raise the 
remaining $8,000 to complete the 
total sought will be made by Judge 
Panken, aided by the finance com- 
mittee. At a meeting held at 
Panken’s office last week, various 
plans for raising the balance were 
taken up, each member of the 
committee promising to assist in 
the campaign to raise the balance. 

Among the contributions re- 
ceived during the week were two 
from Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Zamet- 
kin, for many years, possibly 
since the birth of the Socialist 
party, indefatiguable workers for 
the Socialist movement. The sug- 
| gestion is made that the reference 
to Honorable appearing before the 
name of Judge Panken be elim- 
inated. 

“Social Democrats,” they write 
Judge Panken, “should use dis- 
tinguishing titles only in case of 
earnest scientific research work, 
enriching the fund of useful hu- 
man knowledge.” 

Panken declares that he had 
| nothing to do with the preparation 
|of the card, and that if he had} 








|he would not have used the prefix | 


|+hat appears on it. 

“Certainly there was not any 
|reason for using the term ‘Hon- 
orable’ when the comrades write 
jto me. I neither feel myself hon- 
|orable nor do I deem myself en- 
| titled to that prefix. ‘Comrade’ 
|covers everything honorable, es- 
| ts imable, and whet not. To me it 
is the finest appellation in the hu- 
|man tongue.” 





400 Attend Meeting 
Of Drug Clerks Union 


The New York Drug Clerks’ 
iU nion held a mass meeting Sunday 
at the Irving Plaza Hall with an 
attendance of over four hundred. 
Organizer A. Kirschner, who pre- 
sided, stressed the importance of 
a drue clerks’ union and the bene- 
|fits that could be derived there- 
from. 

Sixty new members were en- 
rolled at this meeting, making the 
total membership close to five hun- 
dred, Resolutions 
jmously adopted calling on the 
|State Board of Pharmacy to re- 
neal the seventy hour working law 
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“I Want Work.” 


percent less than $10, and only 


ands of men cluster around the 


GREENVILLE, 


of agriculture. 


are even worse. 





With the dues system revised so | 


the membership drive | 


Three Jobless Take Lives In 
Day; Fourth Dies Next Day 


Hugo Cedarholm tramped up and down Times Square in New 
York City 10 hours a day enclosed in a sandwich sign which read, 
Because he was 57, he was “too old to work,” 
employers said. So Cedarholm turned on three gas jets in his 
room, lay down on his bed and died, leaving a note reading, 
“Please don’t mistake this for propaganda.” 

On the same day, last Friday, Newton Golden, 61, put a pistol 
to his head and killed himself because there was a common 
gossip in his office that he was to be displaced by a younger man. 

And Alexander Finkelstein, 60, unemployed for months, jumped 
from the fourth floor of his home. 

The next day Lucille M. Ryan, 25 years old, committed sui- 
cide by dropping from the window of her room on the nineteenth 
floor of the building to a garden courtyard on the second floor. 
She was still alive when discovered by a maid, but she died shortly 
after she was carried to the club’s infirmary. Miss Ryan came 
to New York from Susquehanna, Pa., some years ago, and stud- 
led to be a secretary. Mise Ryan had been unable, after com- 
pleting her studies, to obtain employment as a secretary. 


Fal o£ Chain-Store Salescirls 
Paid Less Than $12 Week, 


WASHINGTON.—One-half of the women employed in 5-and- 
i0 cent stores and lim‘ted-price chain department stores, as studied 
by the Women’s Bureau of the U. 8. Denartment of Labor for 
a week in the lost quarter of 1928, received less than $12 a week 
in wages. Of the 6061 women employed in 179 establ'shments, 
whose wages were renorted in this study, only 7 percent earned 
as much as $18 a week, 70.2 percent earned less than $15, 25.6 


California, bv its minimum wage 


law, held the med’an for any state un to $16 a week. 

Mary Anderson, d’rector of the "’omen’s Bureau, tn transmit- 
ting this report prepared by Mary Elizabeth Pidgeon, points out 
that the survey of wares and hours of women in these chain stores 
in 1928 is added to studies made in 18 states in the past nine 
years. Hence the condition disclosed in 1928 is shown to be 
a continuing rather than a new one. 


Thousands Besicge Ford Plant 
In Jersey In Search of Jobs 


NEWARK, N. J.—(FP)—In the snow, slush and fog, thous- 


gates of the Ford assembly plant 


at Kearney every morning, hoping they will be picked. Young 
and old, able-bod!ed and crippled crowd around the employment 
agents who pick out 50 to 100 men each morning. 

Rumors draw the great crowds to the Ford gates. Fifty 
men are hired, and within a day the number is magnified to hun- 
dreds, to even a thousand. From all parts of northern New Jersey, 
and even from Detroit, come men attracted by the rumors. 


Hundred Thousand Peasants | 
Average Earnings of $336 A Year 


S. C.—(FP)—A hundred thousand white 
families on cotton farms in the Piedmont section of the Carolinas, 
Georgia and Alabama have an average cash income available for 
family living. of $336 a year, says the United States Department 
Much of this amount must go for food, because 
the cotton belt is far from self-supporting in the matter of food- 
stuffs. Conditions near the coast, where there are no industries, 


Income Per Capita In 1929 Was $749 


The National Bureau of Economic Research reports that the 


come in that year was $745. 
figures showing the extremely 


total income. of these persons 


derived from profits on the sale 


of domestic corporations. 


it needed none. 


hastily summoned. 
that a few had been hired at 
big crowd. 


average salary of salaried employes in 1927 was $2,084. 
average wage of wage workers was $1,205. 
More significant than even these 


The 
The per capita in- 


low income of the person who 


has to work for a living, were figures which show that there 
were 11,000 persons who received incomes of over $100,000. The 


was $3,232,957,000. Only 18.8% 


was by any stretch of the imagination earned, while 81.2% or over 
four-fifths of the total was unearned income; that is, income 


of real estate, stocks, bonds, etc., 


capital net gain from sale of assets held more than two years, 
rent, royalties, interest on investments, and dividends on the stock 


Fake Job Ad Causes Near-Riot 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—(FP)—No fewer than 5,000 jobless 
men and women almost caused a riot, as the result of a pub- 
licity gag staged by the Lew Leslie show in Philadelphia. The 
show company advertised for “extras” to fill in its cast, although 


Philadelphia got an unintentionel insight into the gravity of 
its unemployment problein when the Shubert Theatre was liter- 
ally besieged by thousands of the jobless. Police reserves were 
An announcement was made by the theatre 


$2 and the cops broke up the 


Some Unemployed Are In Clover 


That the unemployed on the upper end of the scale are not 
suffering and why they are not is shown from the testimony of 


the vice-president of the Kolster Rad'o Corporation who admit- 
ted that he had made a net profit of $2,021,219, on an original 


investment of $1200 in 1912. The gross income had been over 


$6,000,000. 








| 


Big. Dinner to Honor 
Thomas in Chicago; 
City Leaders Sponsors 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 

CHICAGO. — A committee of 
eighty prominent Chicagoans has 
been formed to promote a dinner 
for Norman Thomas on February 
22. The dinner will be held in the 
Cameo Room of the Hotel Mor- 
rison. Mr. Thomas will talk on 
“Has Liberalism Collapsed?” 

Robert Morss Lovett, secretary 
of the committee, announces that 
Jane Addams, Edward Scribner 
Ames, Louis Behensohn, Elizabeth 
Christman, William A. Cunnea, 
Paul H. Douglas, Charles W. Gil- 
key, Lillian Herstein, Florence 
Curtis Hanson, Paul Hutchinson, 
Frederick Knight, Mrs. B. F., 
Langworthy, Harold Lasswell, 
Samuel Levin, Mary E. McDowell, 
Fred A. Moore, Christian M. Mad- 
sen, H. A. Millis, Agnes Nestor, 
Edward A. Nockles, W. F. Ogburn, 
Mrs, Gleen Plumb, Donald R. 
Richberg, T. V. Smith, Lydia 
Schmidt, Graham Taylor, 8. O. 
Levinson are among those who 
have agreed to serve on the com- 
mittee. Cynthia Smith Reade is 


were umani-/|the treasurer and checks for res- 


ervations should be made out to 
her and sent to 800 S. Halsted St. 
Each reservation ts $2. The tele- 





for the drug clerks and enact a|phone number of the committee 
forty-eight hour law in its place. its Seeley 0940. 


The practice of numerous stores 
|doing business under the supervi- 


|sion of non-licensed pharmacists | 


According to Mr. Lovett, over 


y hundred people are expected 


at the dinner, which will be an 


was strongly condemned by the event unique in Chicago’s history 
\because of the number of people 


health, and a resolution was passed from all walks of life, and of all 


}union as detrimental to public 


to abolish this evil immediately. | 


was framed by its authors in close lings and debates at Macon, At-/|Among the speakers were William 
cooperation with the southwest |lanta, Birmingham, Montgomery, 
cities which expected to benefit |New Orleans, Jackson. Coatianoe 


by its enactment. 


These munic-|ga, Nashville and Louisville, 


| Karlin, ex-Assemblyman, ex-phar- 


ishades of political, religious and 
economic opinions, who have 
agreed to gather together to do 


macist and prominent: labor at-jhonor to a man who is outstand- 

re-|torney; Isidore Mufson, -exeeutive |ing.as one of the leaders.of the 

_ Spalities were the principal sup-/|turning to the city on the morn-/|secretary of the Railway Clerks’ | Socialist: movement and interpret- 
the legislation, The jing of February 27th. 


Union, and Mr, G 
q 


ers of the Socialist philosophy, 


PaulineNewmanReturns 
To Union Health Center 
As Publicity Director 


When over 25,000 workers are 
on strike, provisions against sick- 
ness in the ranks is an important 
matter. Fortunately for the strik- 
ing Waist and Dress Makers, their 
| International Union has made per- 
|manent provision for just such sit- 
uations in its well-established Un- 
ion Health Center, of which Dr. 


which in the present crisis is mak- 
ing special provisions to meet the 
calls it knows will be made upon 
it through the appointment of 
Miss Pauline Newman as pub 
licity director, 

Miss Newman is no stranger 
to the situation she will be called 
upon to handle, having been on 
the staff of the Health Center once 
before and long connected with 
the garment workers union in var- 
fous capacities. Ever since the 
big garment workers strike of 
1916, this modern, well-equipped 


17th street, has been developing 
jits services to members of the 
trade union movement. Beginning 
as a modest one-room clinic with 
the primary purpose of helping 
a group of workers whose con- 
ditions were known to make them 
especially liable to tuberculosis. it 
has grown until its medical ser- 
vices alone occuny the whole 
building on East 17th street. Here 
will be found completely equipped 
X-ray rooms, general examina- 
tion rooms, rooms for minor sur- 
every, an extensive department of | 
physio-therapy. In separate quar- 
ters, the Union Health Center 
maintains one ‘of the largest and 
best equipped dental clinics in the 


city: ‘ 





George M. Price is Director, and | 


clinic, now located at 131 East! 


Boosts But 
Work is Searce 


Shipping, Manufacture 
and Farming Show 
Uniform Decline But 
Ballyhoo is Unabated 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 

AN FRANCISCO. — California 

faces the new year with op- 
timism, an optimism which ap- 
proaches that fine frenzy char- 
acteristic of a camp meeting. 

The Californians, Inc. high 
priests of business in San Fran- 
cisco and the Bay area, have ap- 
propriated even more this year for 
their lush ballyhoo campaign. 

In Sacramento, business con- 
tinues good, according to the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Los Angeles, of course, forges 
ever ahead in Chamber of Com- 
merce bulletins. 

But from the fields and factor- 
ies, the docks and desks there 
comes a@ murmur from working 
men and women which to a finely 
attuned ear sounds distinctly like 
boloney. 

Ship Companies Can Choose 

Any sailor or black gang hand 
will tell you that a year ago ship 
owners were begging men to take 
jobs on*boats which crowded San 
Francisco’s pliers. 

Today in the dingy office on Mis- 
sion Street where the ship owners’ 
association dispenses largess, more 
than 200 men crowd the smoke- 
filled rooms waiting to sign on at 
any wage for any port, 

Before these sailor men were 
choosy. “Hungry” lines and long 
runs were shunned. But now 
even the Dollar Line, “hungriest” 
of all the West Coast outfits, turns 
jthem away. Optimistically, shin- 
ping men say it will open up in 
j the spring, but where is the seafar- 
er who has anything left after 
a week on shore? 

The shipping is bad because the 
jereat industrial area around the 
|bav is stagnant. No crisp report 
| from the government tells the 
|story of this stagnation as well as 
a train or motor trip from Mar- 
tinez down throuch Richmond, 
Berkelev, Oakland and Alameda. 

Half of Factores Closed 

Here is the heart of industrial 
California. Stee] mills and auto 
lassemblv plants. paint factories 
land box making shops, canneries 
and huee oil depots scar the beau- 
tifvl hills which come down to the 
bav. 

Rut where there was a black 
pall over the bay a year ago, to- 
dav it is orlv a dinev erav. Roveh- 
lv, half of the plants have shut 
down comnletelv. Already small 
bovs are indvicing in their favor- 
ite snort of bustine the windows, 
a snort made safe bv the absence 
of even a watchman which un- 
dovhtediv is too great an expense 
for the companies to bear. 

The tankers which sunplv the 
of depots of the Standard, Un'on, 
Shell, Associated and other com- 
penies are running on reduced 
schedules and where five men were 
working {n the maze of pines, 
tanks and coils where the gas is 
“cracked” onlv three are on the 
job now 

Men Cling to Jobs 

Men with a job hold on to it 
no matter how much extra work 
{gs niled on them. It is onlv the 
s'illed who sticks on at the wage 
of an unsiJled man of vesterdav. 

S*cramento. the canital city and 
“heart of Colifornia,” is the erent 
center for the labor which mans 
the farms, orchsrds and mines of 
the rreat northern valley. There, 
amid the eaudv luxuries of the 
town still very much frontier, 
these Isborers winter up and toss 
awav their spring, summer and 
fall earnines in the eambline 
houses, sneakeasies and fancy 
hovsces of the town. 

Of course, the banks will show 
vou bewildering fieures provine 
|corclustvely that business is good 
in Sacramento, and what eres for 
Secramento goes also for Stock- 
ton and Freeno, the winter resorts 
of the San Joaquin Valley to the 
south. 

The Gamblers Testifv 

But listen to what the gamblers 
have to say: 

“Worst year we've had since ‘21. 
You know. the boys are afraid of 
the banks ‘Too much red tape 
ifor them. So when they blow in 
|here, thev naturallv turn to their 
friends. That’s us. They leave 
their roll at the bar and when they 
want dough, thev draw. Usually 
they come in with three or four 
hundred bucks for the winter. This 
vear, I see them come with sev- 
enty-five and a hundred, and those 
are the lucky ones. Lots of ‘em 
are laving up in little towns 
where it’s cheap.” 

These gambling houses—the law 
closes its eyes to them and all the 
other cheap vices of the town— 
are the home and protector of 
workers. There 





jthese seasonal 


|thev can find amusement, a flop | 


land a stake for the spring, if they 
are known. Of course, the house 
takes a good, fat percentage. 
L. A. Urges Emigration! 

Thev tell you down in L. A. 
that the Chamber of Commerce is 
lworking hard to get folks out of | 
town, At least those of them who 
are broke. So it’s back to Iowa | 
for a lot of hopefuls there. Jobs | 
are just as precious there as in | 
|the north and the great port of | 
Say Pedro is as slack as its sister | 
port, San Francisco. 

“Don’t get on the beach down 
there, felle.” the ship men will tell 
you. “It’s a hell of a hungry 
place.” 





Nets 1,000 in Month 


(Continued from Pi from Page 
Workmen’ 3 Circle have ve already re- 


quested speakers for special meet- 
ings they plan to hold in the near 
future. 

Socialist party branches are go- 
ing ahead with their canvassing, 
the arranging of large meetings 
and the distribution of application 
cards among party sympathizers. 

The most thoroughgoing plan of 
campaign mapped out so far has 
been worked out by the 7th-9th- 
1lth Assembly district’s branch, 
Leon Gilbson and Max Philipson, 
who are in charge of the drive 
for those districts, aided by a com- 
mittee of twenty, each supplied 
with cards containing the names 
and addresses of enrolled Social- 
ist voters, have begun a canvass 
of the 9th Assembly district, the 
purpose of which is to get them 
to join the party, if they are ready, 
and to attend a series of lectures 
that are being planned for that 
district, As soon as the 9th A. D. 
is completely canvassed, the com- 
mittee will begin on the 7th, and 
wind up in the lith A. D. ata 
rally to which all new applicants 
and sympathizers will be invited, 
and at which they expect to have 
Norman Thomas as the speaker. 

In the 18th A, D., Kings Coun- 
ty, the canvass is in progress, with 
new applications being reported 
by practically all the canvassers. 
New Branch in 20th A. D., Kings 

During the past week, Socialists 
succeeded in making a successful 
return to power in the 20th A. D., 
Kings, which for many years was 
a banner Socialist district, With 
Norman Thomas as the speaker, 
and I. M. Chatcuff in charge of 
the arrangements, a_ successful 
meeting was held last Wednesday 
evening at the Palace Hall, Irving 
avenue and Bleecker street. Jo- 
seph A. Weil presided. About 40 
Socialist party sympathizers were 
present, and at the close of the 
meeting twelve of them applied 
immediately for membership, and 
about ten others promised to join 
as soon as an organization is 
formed. 

The establishment of a new 
branch in that section is now in 
the hands of Organizer Claessens. 
A special installation program to 
celebrate the re-establishment of 
a Socialist organization in that 
district will be arranged as soon 
as the date for the installation is 
set. 

New Branch Nears 100 

From Morningside Heights, 
where one of the new branches, 
established after the recent munic- 
ipal campaign, is forging ahead, 
reports indicate an increase in 
membership each week. The lat- 
est report, received last Tuesday, 
showed that the membership had 
reached 90, with the probabilities 
that before another week elapses 
it will pass the one hundred mark. 
Members of the branch are active 
in the dressmakers’ strike, and 
during the period of the strike 
less canvassers for the-drive will 
be at work, 

Reports from all parts of the 
city are equally encouraging, 
Lewis declares, Application blanks 
printed in The New Leader have 
brought a gratifying response, not 
only from New York City but 
from distant cities and states. 

As The New Leader goes to 
press, before the five meetings 
have been held, a check-up of the 
applications received so far, and 
those known to be in the hands 
of branch secretaries, exceed 800. 
Of that number about 700 have 
been referred to the Socialist par- 
ty’s Committee on Membership, 
and the balance are expected to 
come before the committee at its 
meeting Saturday, February 8. 





Boro Park Labor Lyceum 
To Hold Bazaar in March 


The Boro Park Labor Lyceum 
in Brooklyn has arranged a Ba- 
zaar to run from March 22nd to 
March 30th, inclusive. All com- 
rades who would like to help make | 
this affair a success are asked fo | 
send in their contributions at once 
to Bazaar Committee, 1377 42nd 
street, Brooklyn. A souvenir 
journal will be published in con- 
nection with the Bazaar. Com- 
plimentary and commercial adver- 
tisements are accepted. 


So-called peace is merely an in- 
terval to 
the coming war.—Arthur Ponsonby. 








THE 
“orkmen’s Circle 


The Largest Radical Working- 
Men's Fraternal Order 
in Existence 


80,000 MEMBERS 
$5,000,000 ASSETS 


150 Branches All Over the United 
States and Canada 


Insurance from $100 to $3,000 


Sick benefit, 15 weeks per year, at $8, 
$10, $15, or $20 per week. Many 
branches pay additional benefit from 
$3 to $5 per week. Consumption bene- 
fit $400 and $600 or nine months in 
our own sanatorium, located in the 
most beautiful region of the Catskill 
Mountains—besides the regular week- 
ly benefit. 


For information, apply to 
THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 


175 East Broadway, N. Y¥. City 
Telephone Orchard 6000 





be spent in preparation for | 


| 





for Industrial Democracy 








Socialists of 
Reading Seek 
Peace Drills 


Proposal to te ten Mili- 
tarism From Schools 
Loses in School Boaré 
By One Vote 


(Continued from Page One) 
resolution, she declared that the 
opponents of the measure seem- 
ingly do not understand it. 

Socialists Vote as One 

“It was not meant as an attack 
upon the flag,” she declared, “and 
I do not see how anybody can 
see anything unpatriotic in an at- 
tempt to avert the horrors and 
suffering which another war will 
bring. We want to teach our 
children to be peace loving because 
they will be the citizens of the fu- 
ture and will not declare war if 
we teach them now that there are 
better ways of settling disputes 
than by killing one another.” 

Militarism will continue to have 
a place in the Reading school sys- 
tem by the narrow vote of 5 to 4. 
The calling of the names, which 
began immediately after Director 
Hoopes had finished, did not de- 
cide the question until Hendricks.. 
had cast the last vote as president 
of the board. - 

Hofses, Hoopes, McDonough and . 
Snyder, the four Socialist mem- 
bers, voted for the resolution: 

To the Socialist members of the 
Board the result of the vote did 
not come as a surprise. This is 
the first attempt made by the So- . 
cialists to inaugurate provressive 
methods in line with their policies 
in the public schools. 


IL. I. D. Luncheon Will 
Discuss Prison Problem. 
Black, Hart S»eakers 


“The Prisoner in Revolt—A 
Challenge to the Nation,” will be 
the subject of the season’s seventh 
Saturday luncheon of the League 
in New 
York City. The spealers w'll be 
Jack Black, a man who was @ 
criminal for twenty-five years, who 
served three prison sentences; au- 
thor of “You Can’t Win’ (lac- 
millian) and various articics in 
current magazines; Hastings Hart, 
consultant in the Denartment of 
Delinquency and Penolozy, 

Sage Foundation; former pres-de 
of the American Prison Associa- 
tion; chairman of sub-committee 
on Prison and Paroles of the Hoo- 
ver Observance Commission: and 
Calvin Derrick, superintendent of 
State Home for Boys at James- 
burg, N. J.; formerly assistant to 
the Warden at Sing Sing Prison. 
and one time director of a train- 
ing school for prison officials. 

The luncheon will be at the Ho- 
tel Woodstock, February 8th, 1930, 
at 12:45 P. M. Make reservations 
at the office of the L. I. D., 112 
East 19th Street, Algonquin 5865. 
Tickets are $1.00 for members and 
$1.25 for non-members. This lunch- 
eon will be broadcast over Station 
WEAF at 1:45 P. M., Eastern 
Standard Time. 











Marlin Printing 
Company, lic. 
48 New Chambers Street 

Telephone—Beekman 0139—8985 


With {ts modern and up-to-date 
plant is equipped to do your 
printing. Prompt and Satis- 
factory Service 
Guaranteed 




















White Lilac 
Tea 


Finest Tea you ever tasted 
-—Sixty Cups for 10 cents, 
At All Grocers. 10c. a Package. 








When your 

doctor sends 

you to a truss 

maker for a 

truss bandage 
or stocking, go there and see what 
you can buy for your money. 


Then go to P. WOLF & CO., Inc 


COMPARE GOODS AND PRICES 

1499 Third Ave. 70 Avenue A 

Bet. 84 & 85 Sts Bet. 4 & 5 Sts. 
(ist floor) 

New York City New York City 
Open Eves., 8 is m, Open Eves., 9 p.m 
DAYS CLOSED 
Attendant 


8U 
Special Ladies’ 








Fred Spitz, I Inc. 
Florist 


Now at 
21 SECOND AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Dry Dock 8880-881 
Not connected with any 
other store in New York 
or Brooklyn. 














DENTISTS 











DR. L. SISSMAN 
SURGEON DENTIST 


Arthur Avenue Bronx, N. ¥. 


2091 
E. 180 St. Fordom 0099 


Cor. 








DR. SIMON BERLIN 
"9 1st 


210 West ws 8 New York City 
Scepheus? “Trafalgar 6962 











DR. ABRAHAM MOLLIN 
SURGEON DENTIST 

1403 Walton Ave. Bronx, N. ¥. 

Corner 170th St. Jerome 5267 
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OPTOMETRIST & OPTICIAN 
$28 W. 125 St., Bet. 8th & St. Nicholas — 





Patent Attorney, 
116 Nassaa Street 
Evenings and Sundays, 1136 Glover St., 
Bronx. Take Lexincton Ave. Subway. 
Pelham Bay extension. to Zereza Ave 
Station. 











PARK PLACE 
8-5 WEST 110TH STREET j 
Elegant Ball Rooms for Balls, Wed 
dings, Banauets and Meetings 
BOSENBERG & HERTZ. Props 


4234 
Cathedral 567! 
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6.1900 is ee 
Heavy Profits, Stable Industry, Low Wages 
Make Tobacco Industry Fertile Union Field 


[Compantes Exploit 
Workers and Farmers 


A.F.L.Refutes 
Hoover Data 
On Industry 


Green Says Unemploy- 
ment Increased in Jan. 
— 10% of Unionists 
Jobless, He Finds 


ASHINGTON (F. P.)—Flat- 

ly contradicting the repeat- 
ed declarations of President Hoo- 
ver and Secretary of Labor Davis 
that unemployment is being re- 
duced and that January showed a 
notable improvement, William 
Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, has made 
public the results of his survey of 
employment for the first half of 
the month. These figures deal 
with employment in many trades, 
in 24 cities, among union men and 
women. 

“Unemployment 
January, according to our re- 
ports,” said Green. “The figures 
show 19 per cent of union mem- 
bers unemployed in the first two 
weeks of January, a substantial 
increase over December, when 16 
per cent were out of work, The 
figure for January is the highest 
percentage of unemployment since 
the Federation began collecting 
statistics in 1927. In January, 
1928, when unemployment reached 
serious proportions and caused 
public concern in many cities, the 
Federation figures showed 18 per 
cent of the membership out of 
work. 

Covers 640,000 Workers 

“This report covers 640,000 
members in 24 cities. A large 
variety of trades are included: 
building trades; transportation, 
including street car employes; rail- 
way shop crafts; trucks, delivery 
and taxicab drivers; sailors and 
shipping trades; service trades, in- 
cluding hotel and _ restaurant 
workers and barbers; professions 
including musicians; government 
employees; manufacturing indus- 
tries including printing, metal 
trades, clothing and food indus- 
tries, and others. 

“The Federation report thus 
covers a different group of wage 
earners from the report of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics except 


sor overlapping a small group of |\ 


manufacturing. It indicates that 
there is a large field where em- 
ployment conditions are not yet 
improving and where there may 
be acute suffering unless indus- 
trial recovery comes soon. 


“The highest percentage of un-| 


employment is in the building 
trades wh re 38 per cent were un- 
employed. This is a higher fig- 
ure than in January, 1928, when 
36 per cent were unemployed, and 
substantially higher than January, 


1929, when 30 per cent were out | 
of work. It also shows an increase 
since December when 32 per cent | 


were unemployed. In metal trades 
14 per cént were out of work com- 
pared with 8 per cent in January, 
1929, and 11 per cent in Decem- 
ber; in printing the percentages 
are: January, 1930, 5 per cent; 
January, 1929, 4 per cent; Decem- 
ber, 1929, 4 per cent; in all other 
trades, January 1930, 11 per cent; 
December. 1929, 10 per cent. 
Musicians Hit Very Hard 
“Unemployment is especially 
high among musicians, who have 
been thrown out of wor by the 
increasing use of radio and vita- 
phone. In ses and lake port 
towns, large “sambers of sailors 
and longshoremen are out of work; 
and the total unemployment is in- 
creased by seasonal industries 
which in some cases are in worse 
“condition than usual this year... 


“The workers’ organizations are | 
giving all possible relief to mem- | 


bers out of work. Many pay un- 
employment benefits; nearly all 
have some means of helping mem- 
bers find work—either an em- 
ployment bureau or an officer 
who makes it his special business 
to keep in touch with vacancies. 
Many have relief funds for those in 
distress. Union agreements often 
provide for equal division of 
work among wage earners in an 
individual shop so that none are 
laid off. The higher union wage 
scale also makes it possible in 
many cases to lay aside savings 
against an emergency such as this. 

“By helping members to ride 
over this difficult time of unem- 
ployment, unions keep many thou- 
sands from becoming a_ public 
charge. Stores and retail dealers 
also feel the effect of sustained 
buying power when unions keep 
members from running up debts 
in times of unemployment. The 
union is a real force for recovery.” 

Working Hours Increasing 

Until 1920 hours of labor were 
fecreasing in every state of the 
fnion. Since 1920 hours of labor 
have been increasing in every 
state of the Union—with only two 
exceptions. 

“Information reaching the Ex- 
ecutive Council,” says President 
Green, “shows an increase of 
hours and of night work at the 
very time when thousands of 
workers are being laid off. We 
do not have the means to investi- 
gate the full extent of this, but 
we know it is considerable. 

“Take the railroads. Years ago, 
under the Wilson administration, 
the Adamson Act was passed and 
the country was given to under- 
stand that the railroads were 
placed on an 8-hour basis. But 
they have been working longer 


and longer hours and our informa- | 


tion is that the railroad workers 
haves not worked as long hours 
for ypars 

’ 
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increased in| 
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Profit of $32,210,000 
During 1929, Report 
Shows 


ITTLE has been heard con- 
L cerning the organization of 
the South’s second biggest manu- 
facturing industry—tobacco. That 
it offers opportunities even greater, 


results, than do textiles is appare- 
ent from examination of the an- 
nual profit reports of the huge 
cigarette companies, just being re- 
leased to the press, 

Leading in profits is the R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co., which has 
attached to Winston-Salem, N. C., 
the sobriquet of Camel City. Its 
profits for 1929 reached the amaz- 
ing total of $32,210,000, compared 
with $29,080,000 in 1927. No ques- 
tion here of an over-expanded in- 
dustry “profitless” for capitalists, 
jas the textile barons claim. 
'12,000 Workers in Winston-Salem 
The tremendous net earnings, 
built on the sale of Camels and 
Prince Albert, come from workers 


growers, many of whom are re- 
ported famine-stricken in eastern 


tories than in cotton mills. The 
Tobacco Workers International 


small but friendly firms in Ken- 
tucky manufacturing cigarettes 


in the way of actual organization | 


ReynoldsCompany Made for the union labor trade. 


R. J. Reynolds’ net earnings of 
| $32,210,000 for 1929 are computed 
after “deducting all charges and 
| expenses of management, and af- 
jter making provision for interest, 
|taxes, depreciation, advertising 
lete.” From this sum $25,500,000 
|was paid to stockholders and $6,- 
|710,000 transferred to the undivid- 
jed profits account, which now to- 
{tals $51,979,000. 
| These tremendous earnings are 
| based on the labor of 12,000 Win- 
|ston-Salem workers, more than 
|half of them Negroes. Wages run 
|from $7 to $11 a week, with the 
|maximum of 40 cents an hour. 


800 Unionists Fired 

| ‘The Winston-Salem tobacco fac- 
itories are _ strongly protected 
!against union inroads. R. J. Rey- 
|nolds answers the activities of E. 
|L. Crouch, vice president of the 
| Tobacco Workers International 
| Union, stationed in the Camel City, 
'by wholesale discharges of union- 
lists. Last year 800 were fired in 
one batch, many of them Negroes. 
But back in 1920 the union was 
| strong and contracts covered the 


workers. No one got less than 
32 cents an hour and the maximum 


ering their men. 
The industrial depression of 1921 


\ tactics and unemployment. Since 


Unmercifully — Union 
Men Get Fired : 





ithen the North Carolina Federa- 
| tion of Labor has carried on an 
jactive campaign against the smok- 


‘ing of Camels by unionists. 
Growers Suffer Intensely 


| The other side of the R. J. Rey- 
/nolds exploitation is seen in east- 
|ern North Carolina, where the 
;Raleigh News and Observer re- 
cently reports hunger prevalent 
jand conditions closely approach- 
This is in the 
tobacco country. At the mercy 
'of the Big Five tobacco corpora- 
;tions, which set the price to be 
paid the grower at the start of 
each harvest season, the bright 
leaf growers, who supply the ci- 


ing real famine. 





garette trade, find no open market 
jin which to sell. This year with 
|partisal crop failure and a price 
jof 24 cents a pound, they find 
; themselves at the mercy of the big 
|cigarette companies, the land- 
|lords and the bankers. 


‘suffering under an even lower |14,000 workers then employed in| forts to break up the Big Five 
scale of wages than cotton mill |@2 industry where speedup has /ring and obtain an open competi- 
operatives, and from _ tobacco |Since taken its toll in displaced |tiye market for tobacco growers 


|have been fruitless. Chambers of 
| Commerce tell the farmers to burn 


North Carolina. Unionism is tol- Was 64 cents. The Machinwty ;up a part of their crops. An at- 
erated even less in tobacco fac-|Union had separate contracts Cov- |tempt is being made now to form 


ja big cooperative organization. 
jbut that will not touch the main 


Union reports the neglible mem-|afforded an excellent opportunity |problem of collusion among the 
bership of 3,200, based on a few|to drive out unionism, which was big tobacco companies, including 
jcrushed under militant anti-union |the R. J. Reynolds Co., in fixing 


‘prices for the weed. 











New York Union Begins 
Fight to Amend City 
and State Building and 
Compensation Codes 








By Patrick L. Quinlan 

| (TUDENTS of social science, 
labor leaders, progressives and 
trade union officials were given a 
surprise the other day when rep- 
lresentatives of the House Wreck- 
lers Union, Local 95, affiliated with 
the A. F. of L., sent a memoran- 
ldum to the Municipal Assembly 
lof New York City asking that 


jbody to amend the city codes and 
ordinances so that men engaged 
|in the demolition of old houses, 
|preparatory to building new ones, 
|be given the same protection the 
| members .of the other building 
lorafts have while engaged in the 
|work of construction. 

People who thought they knew 
the last word in social and labor 
llegislation were amazed to dis- 
cover that the husky, hardwork- 
jing, daredevil men who get on top 
lof walls twenty stories high and 
level them down, worked without 
a scaffold, or improvised partition 
or platform to protect them from 


falling off, had no redress and no| 


legal protection in case of serious 
injury or death. It is true, build- 
ers and wreckers, contractors and 
sub-contractors protected them- 
selves by insurance and doled out 
a little of it to the victims or their 
next of kin. Not satisfied with a 


ystem that was cheaper to let 
~ m |nearly all the old hardships and!changed and regulated by law. | 


men be killed than to protect the 
Local 95 of the House Wreckers 
Union instructed their counsel, 
Rice and Maguire, to search the 
law books and see if something 
could not be done in the matter. 
No Protective Laws Found 
The attorneys studied the state 
and city codes only to find that 
|there is no law compelling con- 


100 Housewreckers Killed 
In Five Years as Protective 
Legislation lgnoresIndustry 





| They usually wrecked the old 
| buildings, dug the cellars and as- 
jsisted in constructing the new 
jones by carrying the hod, mixing 
jmortar and doing laboring work. 
| This -happy-go-lucky type has 
|vanished from the scene into the 
\crowded pages of history and are 
now only a memory, even to old 
|New Yorkers. The Irish-Ameri- 
can’s place is taken by Russians, 


|Poles and Balts, with a few Ital- | 


ians to show that the “Sunny Sons 
lof Sunny Italy” are still at the 
laboring game. One notices a 
|sprinkling of Negroes to give the 
jindustry an American tint or col- 
jor. They do nothing but wreck 
jhouses. Over 2000 of them go 
out every morning in the five bor- 
oughs of New York City and mar- 
|shalled and captained by boss 
| wreckers, sometimes under orders 
of firms wh~-se capital runs up to 
the million mark, tear down, wreck 
and demolish, buildings, both old 
jand new, but usually uneconomic 


for the real estate on which they |there would be loud and angry | 


stand. This trained army goes 
forth like the legions of an Asi- 
|atic despot and ruthlessly but sci- 
|entifically clear the way for mod- 
ern skyscrapers and other build- 
| ings. 

| The Old Dangers Continue 

| the present day wreckers do noth- 
jing but demolish buildings. Theirs 
jis to destroy. Other workingmen, 
|specialists also, erect, 
|and build. Builders make the full- 
est use of modern machinery on 
jconstruction work. 


risks are eliminated, so much so, 
that were an old timer to return 
to the scene of his former activ- 
lities he would in contempt stamp 
|the present day craftsmen as 
jnamby-pamby. Not so with the 
| house wreckers. They are a rough 
jhewn burly and husky lot. They 
jhave in their craft and occupa- 
jtion all the old risks and many 
new ones to endure. At present 
| they are the only craft in the 
jbuiding trades that risk life and 
\limb without legal protection and 
| who have no come-back at the 
|contractors except what comes 
|under the head of insurance, which 
as is referred to in an early para- 
| graph, is cheaper than installing 
|protective measures on the jobs. 
It is easy to visualize a man 
}on top of a ten or a twenty story 
| building prying apart stones with 
jhis bar and hurtling them below. 
|A misstep or a loss of balance 
|and down he goes, broken in bone 
and body, more crushed than the 
debris he lands on below. 
100 Killed in Five Years 

This tragedy means nothing to 
the public nor to some of the 
; contractors for it is only one death 
jat a time. But suppose that 100 
;workingmen were killed at once 
| what a sensation it would make. 
|Citizens would be alarmed and 


| cries for drastic measures of re- 
|form. Such a shocking state of 
jaffairs must not be allowed to 
| continue. 

| Yet in the house wrecking bus- 
iness over a thousand men have 
}Heen injured during the past five 


Unlike their Keltic predecessors | years, and at least 100 of these | 


| have received fatal injuries. Now 
'an industry that sacrifices such a 
large percentage of its workers 


construct |and creates more widows and or- | 


|phans than mining—that is in pro- 
‘portion to the numbers engaged— 


Therefore | should have its conduct radically | 





Rudy Valee to Play 


| Given by Forward in N.Y. Feb, 22nd |rects: “without any attempt at 


| 


and Sing at Ball 





ITH Rudy Vallee’s personal 
| appearance and direction of 
|the musical program at the For- 


a body. 


tractors to provide the necessary |.4.4 pall assured, and with fa-|able arrangements to return on 


protection for their 
l'when wrecking buildings. The 
men of the law found that while 
some contractors and builders were 
jprogressive or humanitarian 
jenough to provide protection it 
|was purely voluntary on their part. 
|The fact is the house wreckers 
jas a craft did not exist when the 
protective laws and codes were 
being drafted. 

| Perhaps there would be 
jreason for the union’s asking the 


city assembly to amend the or-! 


|dinances if all the contractors in 
the business were progressive, as 


it is only fair to say, many of} 


them are. Unfortunately the dol- 
lar is the God of so many and 
quick profits is the rule with most 
of the firms engaged in demoli- 
tion work, and so one finds those 


reactionary contractors resorting | 


to methods employed more than a 
generation ago when wrecking was 


in its infancy and when the per-/| 


iod of demolition of tall buildings 
had not arrived. If the hazards 
then were great enough for pro- 
gressive contractors to abandon 


when buildings were low how mucb | 


must they be now when wreckers 
must go on top of twenty and 
thirty story buildings? 

Wrecking Now A Big Business 

House wrecking work in this 
age of specialization has become 
an important department in the 
builders craft. It is so well de- 
veloped that one can classify dem- 
olition in the big business list, 


But a few years ago and wreck- | 
ing was a by-product, and so in- | 


significant, that it was scarcely 
listed in the books of contractors. 
In the old days the men who did 
|the work of demolition were pic- 
jturesque Irish-Americans who 
}wore red flannels and large soft 


no | 


the leading theatres of the city 
|to serve on the committee which 
will award several thousand dol- 
lars in prizes to winning costumes, 
|arrangements for the outstand- 
jevent of the season among radi- 
}cals and liberals are nearing com- 
| pletion, 

| The Forward Ball is the one 
jevent of the year at which all 
|branches of the Socialist 
jlabor movement are represented. 
From nearby and also distant 
cities veterans of the Socialist 
and labor movement. those who 
stood by the Forward in the crit- 
ical days of its early history, and 
who in later years scattered 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, where they continued 
their service to the Socialist 
movement, come to make of the 
Forward ball a reunion, celebrate 
jits rise to the position of the larg- 
est Jewish newspaper in the 
| world, and to gain inspiration for 
further service in the movement 
to which the Forward is dedi- 
cated. 

This year’s affair will take place 
on Washington’s Birthday, Feb- 
ruary 22, at the 7ist Regiment Ar- 
and 34th 


mory, Park avenue 
street. In former years, when the 
ball was held there, thousands 


of people were turned away, and 
| whenever possible committees en- 
|gaged Madison Square Garden in 
order to accommodate all who 
wanted to be present. This year 
|a suitable date for the Garden 
| could not be obtained. 

Present indications point to a 
|record breaking attendance. Re- 
|quests begin to come in from 
|many out-of-town Socialists, and 
jin some cities groups are being 


and | 


employees | ous theatrical stars drawn from |the following day. 


B. C. Vladeck, manager of the 


| Forward, is honorary chairman of | 
iby you that employers were pledg- 


| the committee, and Abraham Zu- 
licker, of the Forward’s advertising 
| staff, is in actual charge of the 
|details, Numerous sub-commit- 
tees having charge of the arrang- 
ling of talent ,handling of the tick- 
|ets, managing the conduct of the 
laffair at the hall, and to aid in 


tails for the event have been at 
work during the last few weeks. 


Va. Mill Cuts 
Wages, Breaks 


Hoover Pact 
C. P. L. A. Asks What 


President Proposes to 
Do to Halt 10 Per Cent 
Slash in Pay 


HE 10 per cent wage reduction 

announced by the Riverside 
and Dan River Cotton Millis, Inc., 
of Danville, Va., is characterized 
as a violation of the promise made 
by employers of labor to President 
Hoover not to reduce wages in 
the present emergency, by the Con- 
ference for Progressive Labor Ac- 
tion through A. J. Muste, its 
chairman, in an open letter to 
President Hoover. The letter in- 
quires what steps had been taken 
or were contemplated to prevent 
the reduction being put into ef- 
fect. 

Mr. Muste stated that this wage 
cut by one of the notorious com- 
pany union textile firms showed the 
derision in which employers held 
the American Federation of La- 
bor, and its assurances that it 
meant only to be helpful to them 
in coming South to organize their 
workers. 

The letter to the President says: | 

“The Riverside and Dan River 
Cotton Mills, Inc., of Danville, Va., 
has announced a 10 percent re- 
duction in wages. This appears to 
be a flagrant violation of the 
pledge said to have been made 
by leaders of various industries 
to the effect that they would not 
reduce wages in the present em- 
ergency. What steps have been 
taken or are contemplated to pre- 
vent this wage reduction from be- 
ing put into effect. 

“This action on the part of the 
Dan River Mills has far-reaching 
and serious implications. It in- 
volves immediately 6,000 workers 
whose average wage, according to 
the claims of the company itself, 
is only about $18.00 per week. 
This is in itself a serious matter. 
The Dan River Company is the 
third largest cotton manufactur- 
ing company in the United States, 
only the Amoskeag and the Pa- 
cific Corporations surpassing it. 
Past experience has shown that 
if one of the large factors in the 
industry succeeds in enforcing a 
wage reduction, others are cer- 
tain to follow. They will immed- 


N.Y.Barbers. Union 
join Five Locals 
In Joint Board 


Journeymen barbers of New 
York City have organized a Joint 
Board that unites five locals in 
cooperative work for improving 
conditions of the members. One 
of the objectives of the board is 
to organize every barber in the 
five boroughs. 


The General Office has donated 
a sum of money which is already 
in the hands of Secretary Fred 
Scafidi of the Joint Board, in or- 
der to immediately start the agi- 
tation among the great mass of 
unorganized journeymen. The 
Joint Board in January decided 
unanimously that every one of its 
locals must pay monthly three dol- 
lars for every new member ad- 
mitted through initiation, re-ad- 
mission or by retirement card. 

In a statment being distributed | 
among the barbers the Joint 
Board,. among other things, says: 

“This institution must be the 
center of all our activities and 
manifestations, it must become 
the safety valve of our class main- 
taining a perfect equilibrium. It 
must be the maximum and central 
regulator of all our activities, of 


s 





Don’t ignore this warning... 
When you are absorbing poisons from food wastes 
held too long in the system, ambition dies quickly. 
Get rid of unhealthy wastes with Ex-Lax—safely 
and pleasantly. 


Ex-Lax is composed of a high-grade chocolate, combined 
with a scientific laxative ingredient that has been pre- 


scribed by physicians for over a quarter of a century. 


is pleasant to take, does not gripe, does not disturb di- 
gestion, does not embarrass—its action is prompt and de- 


pendable—yet natural. 


Keep “regular” with 


X"LAX 


The Chocolated Laxative 


* 
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FORUMS AND LECTURES 














all our progress and the practical 
cultivator of all our conquests. The | 
future welfare of our class is in 
the hands of the Joint Board; in 





the brain, it is the very life of the | 
entire class of the journeymen | 
barbers, living in every section of | 
the five boroughs which make up | 
the city in which we live.” 





NEWARK, N. J. (F.P.)—Jacob | 
Kuryliak, skilled blacksmith, job- | 
less a year, stood over an open | 
gas jet. He moaned his fate as 
doctors told him he would live. | 


| 





A few reservations for The New 
Leader dinner next Wednesday night 
are still available. First applications 
are first served. Telephone The New | 
Leader, Algonquin 4622. 


: | 
On WEVD) 


230.6—WEVD—New York City—1300 KC 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 9 

11:00—Dietz Palisade Orchestra 

11:30—Real Estate Review 

11:45—Charles Friedopfer’s Home Beauti- 


‘u 
12:00—Time Signal 
12:01—Stillwaggon Melodies 
12:15—Dan’s Beauty Shop 
12:30—Jamaica Reed Orchestra 
12.45—Weismantel's Entertainers 





























iately claim that in an industry 
as highly competitive as the cot- 
ton industry they have no other 
choice. 

A Leading Southern Company 

“Furthermore, the Dan River 
Cotton Company is one of the 
Southern leading manufacturing 
companies. Attention has been 
repeatedly called in recent months 
to the scandalously low wages 
being paid to mill workers in that 
section of the country. Given 
again the highly competitive con- 





ditions prevailing in the cotton 
industry in the South, as well as 
in the North, must not this move 
if it succeeds, lead to a still fur- 
ther reduction in an already inade- 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


The affair being on 2\future than they have been for 
| Saturday, those compelled to trav-| several years.’ 
}el a long distance can make suit- | expression, why were wages cut? 


| 
} 


‘of Labor and some of the inde- 


| 


ithe emergency, gave their prom- 
lise to advise wage earners not to 
jask for wage increases for the 
| present. 


the handling of the various de-| 


On the committee are represen- | 


tatives of the Forward Association, 
jthe Jewish Socialist Ferband and 
the city committee of the Social- 
ist Party. 

Tickets are $1 each if purchased 


‘end, since on any other assump- 


}in advance and $1.50 if purchased ! 
at the door the night of the ball. | 
|To facilitate the sale of tickets | 


agencies have been established at 
| all important points in the city. 

The following are some of the 
ticket stations at which tickets 
may be purchased now: 

Jewish Daily Forward, 175 East 
| Broadway; Rand Book Store, 7 E. 
{15th street; S. Botwinik, 6415 
20th avenue, Brooklyn; M. Her- 
stein, 538 So. Third street, Brook- 
lyn; Dr. H. S. Hurwitz, 1330 Wil- 
kins avenue, Bronx; M. Tulman, 
481 Claremont Parkway, Bronx; 


; 


| 


quate standard of living? The 
fact, if it be a fact that the Dan 
River Cotton Company pays high- 
er wages than other Southern 
mills, will not prevent the others 
from feeling that they must cut 
wages in order to restore the for- 
mer differential. 

“From the financial report of 
the Dan River Co., it appears that 
full dividends of 6% were paid 
on the preferred stock during 1929, 
while common holders received 
10% as heretofore. The annual 
report of the company has the 
following to say about future pros- 


prophecy, your management 
more encouraged as regards the 


In view of this 


“Some weeks ago certain lead- 
ers of the American Federation 


pendent unions, on being assured 


ing not to reduce wages during 


We denounced this ac- 
tion on the part of yourself and 
these labor leaders. One reason 
we gave for our denunciation was 
our belief that there was no 
means of keeping employers of 
labor to their bargain. You, 
however, must have believed there 
was some means of securing that 


tion you were deceiving leaders of 
labor into committing a serious 
crime against their followers. We | 





1:00—Weather Reports 
: Mrs. Chatterbox 
Conscience Series, 
. “Abraham Lincoln” 
2:20—Testi Trio 
2:40—Liberal Ministers’ Club 
3:00—Jewish Hour; Louis Lieberman, di- 
rector, Cantor Isadore Schoen 
4:00—Clarence V. Howell, talk 
4:15—Negro Art Group Hour; Choir and 
Glee Club Nazarene Congregational 
Chureh of Brooklyn; Rev. H. H. 
Proctor, “Lincoln” 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 10 
12:00—Melody Lady 


Susan | 


THE COMMUNITY FORUM 
8.00 P. M. — SCOTT NEARING 
“THE NEW WORLD ORDER” 


Park Ave. at 34th St. 





Admission Free 


11 A. M—JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 
“Modern Prophets and the Sex Problem” 
(1) “Bernard Shaw and Asceticism” 


All Welcome 











fact, this Joint Board is the heart, | — 


PEOPLE'S 
INSTITUTE 


At Cooper Union 


Eighth St. and Astor Place 
at 8 o’clock 
. . o 
Friday evening, Feb. 1ith 
DR. EVERETT DEAN MARTIN 
“The Psychology of Progress”’ 
Psychological Factors in the Evolution 
of Industry. Is there an Instinct of 
Workmanship? 
. . . 
Sunday evening, Feb. 16th 
DR. SCOTT BUCHANAN 
“Ethics and Social Science” 
Cassirer: Substance and Function 
. . 7 


Tuesday evening, Feb. 18th 
DR. GARDNER MURPHY 
“Natural Science” 
Childhood 


At Muhlenberg Library 
209 W. 23rd Street 
at 8:30 o'clock 
a . * 
Saturday evening, Feb. 8th 
DR. RICHARD McKEON 
“The Old and the New Logic” 
Experience and Self-Evident Truths 
eee 


Monday evening, Feb. 10th 
MR. NATHANIEL PIFFER 
“China: A Civilization in 
Disintegration” 
Before the Break-up: The East that 
Was 
. . 
Wednesday evening, Feb. 12th 
DR. JOHN BARTLET BREBNER 
“(Literature As Social History”’ 
Where Literature Succeeds: Human 
Light on Arid Facts 
eo . . 


Thursday evening, Feb. 13th 
DR. E. G. SPAULDING 
“The Ways and Means of Reasoning” 
Reasoning in Geometry: Euclidean and 
Non-Euclidean Geometries 








12:20—"‘I See By the Papers’’ 
12:40—Gertrude Carpenter. Schuman 


Songs 
1:00—Mrs. John Alden, ‘“‘The Sunshiners” 
1:20—Olga Myshkin, contralto 
1:40—Bonnie Windsor, “Phrenology”’ 
TUESDAC, FEBIVUARY 11 
.100—Regina Glencova, soprano 
2:20—Howard Blair, baritone 
2:40—Tuberculin Milk Test 
3:00—Joseph Dwyer, piano | 
3:20—Frederick Otis, German Songs | 
3:40—Anton Romatka, Labor Temple Po- | 


etry Forum 
4:00—Dorothy Ballou. contralto 
4:20—International Hour | 
4:49—Dorothy Kane, soprano | 
5:00—Winnifred Harper Cooley, Broadway 
Drama 
5:20—Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Olden. fangs | 
5:40—Lucille Marsh, “Art of the Dance” | 
8:00—Dr. Sidney FE. Goldstein, “The 
Kingdom of God” 
8:20—Joseph Reiner, violin 
8:40—Conference for Progressive 
Action, Israel Mufson 
9:00—Greenwich Village Hour 
9:25—Fellowship of Reconciliation | 
9:40—-De Biesils Trio | 
10:00—Columbia University Mackers, ‘Eat- 
of Dreams’’—-LeNormand 


| 
Labor | 


| 
WEDNESDAY. FEBRUARY 12 
12:00—Elizabeth Cushman, Old penton 
| 

| 


Songs 

12:20—Womens’ Peace Union, “Lincoln 
and Peace” 

12:40—Harry Allan Hyams, 12 year old | 
violinist 


1:00—“Lineoln, the Lawyer,” Edward | 
‘ole 
1:20—Elizabeth Husted, contralto 
1:40—Mae Rich, trumnet 
2:00—‘‘Lincoln and Debs” 
2:20—Joseph Posell!. violin 


7 East 15th Street Alg. 3004 


NEW COURSES 
INQUIRE FOR DETAILS 


HERMAN EPSTEIN 


FRIDAY, 8:30 p.m. beg. Feb. 
“The Ring of the Niebelung” 


WILLIAM H. BRIDGE 


WEDNESDAY 7:00 p.m. beg. Feb. 19 
“Creative Psychology’ 


ALGERNON LEE 

TUESDAY 8:30 p.m. Feb. 11 

“The Handicaps of the American 
Political System” 


LEWIS MUMFORD 

WEDNESDAY 8:30 p.m. Feb 12 

“Architecture and the City” 
FORUMS 


Sailendra Nath Gose 


SATURDAY 2:00 p.m. Feb. 8 
“The Independence of India’ 


Arthur Garfield Hays 


SATURDAY 2:00 p.m. Feb. 15 
“Martyrs oi Injustice” 





14 


Rand School | 


EAST SIDE OPEN FORUM 
THE CHURCH OF ALL NATIONS 
9 Second Avenue 

DEBATE BETWEEN 
HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 
Union Theological Seminary 
and 
CHARLES SMITH 
President Atheist Society 
Bubject 
“Resolved: There Is No God” 


8 P.M. 
Everyone Invited 


Sunday, February 9 
Admission Free 











THE GROUP 


| Invites You to Attend Its 

ENTERTAINMENT and DANCE 
on 

| 

| 


EVE OF LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 
Tuesday evening, February 1lith 
at 8:30 P. M. 


at 
| Ball Room—150 West 85th Street 
Dancing until 1 A. M 


‘Admission $1.00 Organized 1918 








“THE MORONS” 
Dinner-Discussions 
Thursday, Feb. 13—7 P. M. 
George Jay Smith, Ph.D., N. ¥. Dept. 
of Education, ‘“‘Are You Doing Any- 

thing Worth While?” 
Walter Abel, actor, Lee Bulgarev 
Theater, “The Modern Theater.” 


Inquire: 
WINNIFRED HARPER COOLEY 
47 W. 8th Street Stuy. 6325 














LABOR TEMPLE 
14th Street and Second Avenue 
Sunday, February 9, 1930 

8:00 P. M.—A merican International 
Church. Edward B. Chaffee 
on “Abraham Lincoln.” 

8:30 P. M.—Forum. Earry F. Ward on 
“The Religion of Nation- 
alism.”” 

















The Bronx Free Fellowship 
Azure Masonic Temple, 1591 Boston Rd. 
(Near East 172nd Street, Bronx) 
Sunday Evening, February 9th 
8 P. M.—Rev. on Rosser Land, on: 

“Where God Can Be Foun2.” 
9 P. M.—Rose Blank, on. “Confliés 
Between Older and Younger 
Generations: Cause and Rem- 
edy.”” 
Masie 








Admission Free 








Committee on 


Militarismin Education 
Opposes compulsory military training 

an c s and all military 
Literature 


in I l 

training in 

sent on request. 

Address 387 Bible House, Astor Place 
New York City 





2 schools. 














| 
¥:40—Marten Nicholl Rawson, “Lincoln's | 
Family Antiques” 
¥:00—Bonnile Mindcor, blues | 
2:9%—Marenret Nybloc, “Right Thinking" | 
3:40—David Yasgour, Bach-Brahms pro- 
gram | 
4:00—Courin Betty, ‘World's Best Sto- 
ries” 
4:20—Georve wreenstein. violinist 
4:24—Jamaien Studio 
5:00—Tea Time Tunes 
TAURSPAY. FFBRUARY 13. 
3:00—Charles W. Ben niano 
“ 







3:40—Mildred Krat} soprano 
4:00—Womens’ Perce Society: Florie L- 
vant. director: Rangna Lindblom 


mez7n-contralto 


LABOR IN CANADA 
has an I. L. P. which represents 
it in Parliament. By intelligent 
criticism and shrewd planning 
they have done a great deal. 
Read about Canadian labor's 
achievements in 
“Labor’s Case in Parliament,” 
by James S. Woodsworth, M.P. 

92 pages—25 cents 
Socialist Party of America 
2653 Washington Bivd. 
Chicago, Ill. 





SPECIAL NOTICE 
Workmen’s Furniture Fire 
Insurance Society, Inc. 


Members Please Take Notice! 
he assessment for 1930 is ten 
r each hundred dollars in- 
surance due from all members since 
the first day of January. 

It is advisable not to wait for the 
assessment notice but to make your 
payment now in order to avoid the 
rush in April and May. 























§:00—Schol!l Hour 

6:00—FExcalibur, basso 

6:20—-Federated Press Labor News Bulle- 
tt 


ns 
&:4n—-Merchants’ Review 
7:00—Esther Friedmen. “The Internation- 





Hour 
7:40—Rand School Program; Dr. Wm. FE. 
Rohn, director 
10:00—Suzanne’s House Party 
FRIDAY. FEBRUARY 14 
4:00—Merehants’ Review 
4:30—Jamaica Studio | 
5:00—Melodies of Todav } 
$:15—Shopning sueestions | 
5:30—Tea Time Tunes | 
SATURDAY. FEBRUARY 15 
1:00—Mid-day Melodies 
1;230—Lutz Review 
1:45—Kliemen’s Serenaders 
2:2 ohn De Sola, Soanish Songs 
2:40—Youne Peonles’ Socialist League 


venture to inquire, therefore, what | 3:00—Dorothy Weiss, violin, and Helen 


steps have been taken to prevent 
this reduction from being put into 
effect and to prevent other em-| 


Greenhut, piano 
3:90—Youth Perce Period 
2:40—Tom McGovern, baritone 
4:00—Louts E. Weil, “Liberals—Their An- | 
ties’ | 


ployers in the textile and other; 4:20—Jezn Hanna, sones 


industries from following this ex- | 
ample.” 





Underground Newspaper 
Attacks Fascisti in Rome | 
“Editor and Publisher’ reports | 


an underground anti-Fascist news- | 
paper in Rome: “The latest) 


Modern Loan and Investment Cor- | thing in Rome is a bootleg news- | 


poration, 1699 Pitkin 


avenue, | paper. 


It is a 16-page tabloid | 


Brooklyn; Fishman and Goldstein, | sheet published in secret and dis- | 


Ft. Hamilton 


Pillot, 


4506 
Brooklyn; N. 


Parkway, 


| 


tributed through the dark alleys | 


1246 Park /of the Holy City by underground | 


avenue; Champion Hand Laundry, | methods. It is anonymous and its | 
945 Freeman street, Bronx; Mey-|humorous name is Loud Speaker. | 
jer London Athletic Club, 1825 Mo- |It is filled with attacks upon Mus- 
hegan avenue, Bronx; Rubinow’s | solini and the Fascist government, | 


‘Book Store, 


424 Grand street;/giving news and alleged news| 


| Bresher’s Restaurant, 22 Orchard | which no licensed press would dare 
| Street; Breacher and Halpern, 122|print. The Romans are amused, 


|Rivington street, and all Socialist | the 


“ermanized to come to the ball in party headquarters, 
¢ , 


police puzzled. The dictator's | 
tury can be imagined.” 


4:20—Rose Levine. reader 

4:40—Jacob Messing. Reuben Rogal, 
lins; Cella Rogal, piano 

8:00—Samuel H. Friedman, “As A Social- 
ist Sees It” 

§:2 falist Sunday School 

§:40—“‘Pioneer Youth in Marian, N. C.,” 
John Precnt! 

6:00—Saxi Holsworth’s Jamaica Royalists 

7:00—Greenwich Village Hour 

7:20—Jamaica Studio 


vio- 


| 8:18—National Titleists 








WANTED 
COPIES OF ISSUES OF 
THE NEW LEADER 
1929 
January 5th January 12th 
January 19th January 26th 
February 9th 
1929 
Comrades holding these cop- 
ies will be doing us a great 
service by mailing them as 
soon as possible to the office 
of THE NEW LEADER, 7 
E. 15th Street, N. Y. C. | 











A few reservations for The New 
Leader dinner next Wednesday night 
are still available. First applications 
are first served. Telephone The New 


Leader, Algonquin 4622. 








Organized 1884 
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By James Oneal 
1ACH annual return of the 
birthday of Abraham Lin- 

brings a number of books 

ly magazine articles and edi- 
r g his life and work. 

pt for one valuable book by 
He n Schluter, “Lincoln, Labor 
‘and Slavery,” Socialists have con- 
tributed little to an understand- 
Ang of the Emancipator and his 
times. The trade union chiefs 
thave done even less. They have 


been content to quote a few sent- 


‘ences from Lincoln’s addresses 
and writings. Communists have 
painted a grotesque portrait of 


him. If the professional apolog- 





ists of our modern ruling classes 


present Lincoln as a saint our | 


Communists have presented him 
@s an arch hypocrite and conscious 
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did not differ from the chattel la- 
bor of the South. 

Other works had appeared in the 
| South expounding the same phi- 
|losophy, beginning in the early 
| thirties when the full possibilities 
| of the cotton gin became apparent. 
| Cotton displaced tobacco as a lead- 
jing staple in the South. As the 
| Virginia and Maryland staple de- 
;}clined in relative importance po- 
|litical power passed from the po- 
|liticians of the upper South into 
the hands of the cotton magnates 
of the lower South, especially of 
| South Carolina. 





oo ” 


" agent of the old slave-holding oli- | 


Lincoln once told his law partner 
|that there were not accidents in 

Lincoln can only be understood | his philosophy. ‘The past is the 
in the light of what he said and | cause of the present and the 
wrote and in relation to the so- | present will be the cause of the 


. 


ciety in which he lived, the polit- 
feal struggles of his time, and the 
character of the two social or- 
ders that came into conflict when 


| future.” He considered this pro- 
| cess of cause and effect an “‘end- 
jless chain stretching from the In- 


| finite to the finite.”’” In the for- 


|ties he scribbled on a piece of 
} paper that “inasmuch as all good 
Abraham Lincoln grew to man-/things are produced by labor, it 
hood in a region of small farmers | follows that all such things of 
and mechanics where the masses! right belong to those whose labor 
feared the extension of slavery | produced them.” 
with its system of large planta-| He did not disagree with Fitz- 
tions. As his ideas matured he |hugh and other defenders of the 
read Locke, Kant, Spencer, Emer- | Southern oligarchy that property 
@on, Volney, the Bible and Paine. | was the basis of each social order 
Moreover he read Southern |although he reached conclusions 
newspapers and some of the books | from this premise that differed 
published in the South in support | from the conclusions of his oppon- 
of slave property. Near the close |ents. “Public opinion,” said Lin- 
of the slave oligarchy he read /|coln, “is founded, to a great ex- 
George Fitzhugh’s “Sociology for | tent, on a property basis. What 
the South.” This book was a mas-/|lessens the value of property is 
terly defense of slave property and | opposed; what enhances its value 
@ brilliant criticism of capitalist |is favored. ... The property basis 
property in the North. Its main | will have its weight.” Then he ad- 
theme was that various. types of ;ded this profound observation: 
property had appeared in all ages | “The love of property and a con- 
and that its owners constituted.a | sciousness of right and wrong 
ruling class. Fitzhugh concluded | have conflicting places in our or- 
that servitude was the natural | ganization which often make a 
basis of civilization and that wage |man’s course seem crooked,- his 


labor in the North fundamentally ‘conduct a riddle.” 


he rose to eminence in politics. 
v * * 


cd 


to 
Place capital on an equal footing 
with, if not above, labor in the 
Structure of the government. It 
is assumed that labor is available 
only in connection with capital; 
that nobody labors unless some- 
else, owning capital, some- 
how by the use of it induces him 
to labor. This assumed, it is 
next considered whether it is best 
that capital shall hire laborers, 
and thus induce them to work by 
their own consent, or buy them 
and drive them to it without their 
consent. Having proceeded so 
far, it is naturally concluded that 
all laborers are either hired labor- 
ers or what we call slaves. And 
further, it is assumed that who- 
ever is once a hired laborer is 
fixed in that condition for life. 
Lincoln went on to say 


there 


gion which he knew well, but class 
stratification had already appeared 
in New England, New York and 
manufacturing Pennsylvania. In 
a way, Lincoln recognized this ap- 
{pearance of fixed classes in the 
|East because on another occasion 
jhe wrote of his distrust of the 
|industrial and financial magnates 
jin his own party whose politi- 
|cians he referred to as the “silk 
pecans Whigs.” 











t 
|say that “Capital is only the fruit 
}of labor, and could never have ex- 
j\isted if labor had not first existed. 
jLabor is superior to capital, and 
} deserved much the higher conside- 
|ration.” Yet he added that “Cap- 
jital has its rights, which must be 
| protected.” 

He then turned to a considera- 
|tion of what he called a “mixed 
|Class’’ with which he was especial- 
ly familiar in the West where cap- 
|italist production was rare. This 
|class consisted of those who “work 
}for themselves on their farms, in 


In his message to Congress of | 
December 3, 1861, he contrasted | 
the labor basis of Northern cap- 
italism and Southern slavery. He 
declared that there was an attempt 


that | 
is no such fixed relation, | 
which was true of the West, a re- | 


He went on in his message to | 








ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


he represented, 


ers. 


that they 


icle. 
perience had taught the plantation 
magnates that the rise of a cap- 
italist class in the South would 
iforce a struggle between that 
class and the magnates for con- 
trol of the Southern states. The 
slave-holders were already 





| taking the whole product to them- 
jselves.” He contended that the 
}existence of these small farmers, 
|mechanics, and craftsmen in house- 

hold and shop industries proved 
|that wage labor was not fixed for 
| any considerable portion of work- 
| ers. 
|nomic opportunity with its demo- 
jeracy of political equals was the 
| social ideal of Lincoln. 


| unfertile lands where slavery was 
|not profitable there was a sim- 
Ppsed “mixed class” which shared 
|Lincoln’s social ideal. Andrew 
| Johnson, who succeeded Lincoln 
| as President, lived in such a re- 
|gion in eastern Tennessee. As a 
| tailor he became a labor alderman, 
then mayor. Later as a member 


|of the Legislature and of Congress | 


|he came into conflict with the 
}slave politicians and slave owners 
{because Johnson always stressed 
the interests of the “mixed class” 


tery at Washington. 

The slave system, based as it 
was on the expansion of large es- 
| tates worked by regiments of Ne- 
}gro slaves, pushed small farmers 
jinto the less fertile lands. Em- 
|ploying slaves as _ carpenters, 





|trades, the planters left no room 
for white workers. These work- 
ers and the small free farmers 


jlation. The ruling class was well 
laware of this and for this rea- 
|son denied the poor whites an edu- 
| cation. 

| Because of the widespread illiter- 
acy of this ragged proletariat they 
were unable to reason their way 
jout of bondage, They lived by 
picking up odd jobs, hunting and 
fishing, and pilfering from the 
|plantations. They hated the Ne- 
gro with a consuming hate. They 
| believed that the slave was the 
}eause of their miserable condition 


But there was this difference be- 
tween Lincoln and men of the type 
of Johnson in the South. Where 
Lincoln hated slavery and opposed 
its extension beyond its frontiers, 
the Johnson type as a rule object- 
ed not so much to slavery as to 
the monopoly of power held by a 
few thousand wealthy slave-hold- 
This ruling class had so beg- 
gared millions of white workers 
lived from hand to 
mouth. Industry could not develop 
in the South for many reasons that 
cannot be enumerated in this art- 
But one reason was that ex- 


en- 
gaged in a struggle with the own- 
their houses, and in their shops, lers of Northern capital for mas- 


and the political and religious re- 
tainers of the magnates cultivated 
this hatred. 

The ruling class recognized 
that its power and riches depend- 
ed upon keeping this poor white 
class in ignorance and preventing 
it from uniting for its own inter- 
ests. Several attempts were made 
to organize this class, to educate 
it for common action, but the in- 
| dividuals who attempted this were 
}driven from the South. Two in- 
stances may be mentioned. 

Robert S. Tharin was a poor 
lawyer in Alabama who tried to 
organize this class and proposed 
to establish a weekly paper, “The 
Non-Slaveholder,” to represent the 
interests of this class. He became 
a refugee in the North where he 
published a book dedicated to the 
“Poor White Trash” of the South 
jand the “Mudsills” of the North. 
|The Civil War approaching, secret 
|terrorist committees were formed 
| by the planters, and their intellec- 
|tual sycophants were hunting out 
jradicals. There were no abolition- 
jists in the South, The chief dan- 
|ger to the ruling class was organi- 
jzation of the white proletariat. 
Tharpin proposed to follow the ex- 











This lower stage of free eco-|blacksmiths, painters and other/ample of the planters by secret 


|organization of the property-less 
| whites. The following passages 
from Tharpin’s book show that he 


It is significant that in the up-|constituted the overwhelming ma- | understood the economics and pol- 
jland regions of the South with |jority of the Southern white popu- |itics o fthe ruling class: 


of the planters, we had been 
doomed to a condition, as a class, 
but little, if any, above the Ne- 
groes themselves. The dominant 
class, possessing unshared legis- 
lative sway, easily excluded these, 
the people of the South—under 
the insulting epithet of “poor 
white trash’—from educational 
and social advantages, until the 
mere mechanical operation of 
choosing which slave-holder, or 
cotton planter, should misrepre- 
sent us, was all that was left us. 
... A resident minority had ob- 
tained the mastery. The indo- 
lence of unpreparedness weighed 


| By the aggressive usurpations 
| 





down the feeble knees of the mul- 
tude, and the only way to help 
ourselves was to organize, as our 
enemies had done, in secret. 

I never envied the planters of 
Wetumpka, or, indeed, of any 
part of the South. My dislike 
to them arose from their con- 
contemptible meanness, their ut- 
ter disregard to common decency, 
their supercilious arrogance, and 
their daily usurpation of powers 
and privileges at variance with 
my rights, and the rights of my 
class. ie Ta 


Hinton Rowan Helper had a 
similar experience in North Car- 
olina. Appealing to this white 
proletariat to organize against the 
ruling class, he had to flee to the 





of a “mixed class” of small pro- 


ducers was in ‘conflict wth the 
oligarchy of slave property and 
that the two social systems could 
no longer live under the same 
government. However, before an 
assassin’s pistol had sent him ta 
his grave Lincoln realized that the 
“silk stocking” section of North- 
ern capital was obtaining control 
of his party. This group rapidly 
pushed the old anti-slavery ideal- 
ists into the background, took 
possession of the Republican Par- 
ty, and became the ruling group 
in Congress. By a series of rev- 





olutionary measures unknown to 
the Constitution King Capital suc- 
ceeded King Cotton. For decades 
the two had shared in running the 
government at Washington. Hence- 
forth the owners of capital were to 
make the powers of the govern- 
ment their private property and 


North where he also published a 
book dedicated to “The Non-Slave- 
holding Whites of the South.” 
Helper’s program included inde- 
pendent political action of this 


voters. 


with the consent of working class 


The Lincoln ideal of a democrat- 
ic social order was based upon a 








class; exclusion of any owner of 
slaves from membership in the 


any slave party or politician; a 
boycott of merchants, lawyers, 





party; no political alliance with | 


passing phase of the evolution of 
American society. It belongs to 
an early stage in the develop- 
ment of capitalism when opportu- 
nities for advancement from a 


preachers and newspapers identi- 
fied with slavery, and taxing each 
slave so heavily that ownership of 
slaves would become unprofit-, 
able. 

That these poor whites were a 
dangerous class for the ruling 
planters became evident during the 
Civil War when misery became 
widespread. They swarmed out 
of the hills and lowlands in thou- 
sands at one period of distress 
like the Paris mobs on the march | 
to Versailles in the French Revolu- jest throughout the Republic. It 
tion. They pillaged plantations has the job of winning power in 
and raided the countryside, but | the legislative bodies and expand- 
this rising in the heart of the |ing economic organization through- 
old slave system had no intelli-|out all industries, Collective de. 
gent organization or direction. |mocracy is to be the successor oi! 
most of the poor devils attacked |the individualist democracy ot 
the helpless Negroes, many of | Lincoln. Our powers of production 
whom were killed and this revolt |and distribution must become so- 
expired in futile rage. ;cially owned if a new philosophy 

- > = | Of servitude is to be checked and 
It is evident that Lincoln’s ideal | destroyed. 


were general. 


survive only in spots. 
so many tombstones that bear 
mute witness to an old order thai 
has been buried. 

North and South capitalism is 
supreme and labor has one inter- 














THE ISSUES IN THE NEW YORK DRESS STRI 


Workers Seek to Re Establish Union Control in An Industry 
Grown Chaotic Trough Irresponsibility of Employers 





RE than 45,000 workers in | 
the New York dress in- 
dustry, are once more testing their | 
strength. Again they face their | 





the forty-hour week. It has sub 
| stituted a five-day week for the 
six and seven-day week of former 
days. Through its efforts, wages 
jhave been greatly increased. These 
|are not high enough to meet the 











employers with demands for high- 


er wages, shorter hours and mod- | 


ern sanitary conditions, guaran- 
teeing an American standard of 
living. 

The bedroom sweatshop is not 
the only form of sweatshop exist- 
ing today. The modern building, 


itself, may be a sweatshop for the | 


worker. Degrading standards out- 
rage his human dignity. He has 
mo voice in control of shop con- 
ditions. He is still in constant 
fear of losing his job. This 1930 
sweatshop with all its attendant 
evils must go with the old. 

The Cloakmakers’ strike, de- 
clared last July, lasted a mere two 
weeks and achieved all it set out 
to do. Tens of thousands of cloak- 
makers came back to the fold of 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, and as one man 
frose and paralyzed the entire in- 
dustry. But one alternative was 
left the employer—to settle with 

union and consider the just 
demands of the workers. The pres- 
ent Dressmakers’ strike is more 
than a repetition of the Cloak- 
makers’ strike—it is an improve- 
ment upon it. 
Previous Struggles 

The year 1909, in labor and pro- 
ressive circles, is noted for the 
“Uprising of the Twenty Thou- 
sand.” This refers to the great 
general strike of the 20,000 waist- 
makers, then members of our Lo- 
cal 25, the forerunner of the pres- 
ent Dressmakers’ Union, Local 22. 
The courage and idealism dis- 


~» played in 1909, inspired the Cloak- 


The com- 
two strikes 
of our 


makers’ strike of 1910. 
bimed effect of these 
perfected the foundation 


International Union and assured | 


its continued existence, its growth 
and influence as a progressive force 
in the labor movement and in the 
community. 

“The Uprising of the Twenty 
Thousand” inspired the revolt of 
the cloakmakers. Now, two de- 
cades later, the cloakmakers re- 
pay their debt. The dressmakers 
in 1930 follow the example of the 
cloakmakers in 1929 

The recent resolution of the shop 
chairmen of the Cloakmakers’ 
Union was not the usual sympa- 
thetic resolution passed on such 
occasions. Therein they expressed 
their determination make the 
Dressmakers’ strike no less a suc- 
cess than their own. They re- 
solved to work wholeheartedly 
with the dressmakers. to give their 
loyal and effective support. 

Prevailing Conditions 

The manufacture of dresses is 
one of New York’s leading indus- 
tries, with an annua! turnover of 
more than $350,000,000. This in- 
dustry has become sadly disor- 
ganized and has lapsed into a 
condition of utter chaos, ruinous 
alike to workers and employers. 
Out of 3,500 employers less than 
five hundred are manufacturers in 
the true sense of the term. The 
great bulk are contractors work- 
ing for “jobbers” and “sub-job- 
bers.” 
contractors in the city, few 
whom own fairsized shops, bid for 
the patronage of these jobbers. 
The greater majority of them are 
“fly-by-night” enterprises, con- 


to 


Probably more than 5,000 | 
of | 


| 
| 
ers under disgraceful labor con- 
|ditions. These makeshifts bring 
|back the dread sweatshop of un- 
[savory memory and threaten to 
|Swamp the whole industry. 
Competition between employers 
jhas become so keen and so reck- 
jless that it imperils business ex- 
|istence. All reasonable industrial 
| Standards are swept away and the 
|fair-minded manufacturer finds it 
;more and more difficult to com- 
|pete with these unscrupulous riv- 
als. 

These chaotic conditions bring 
| suffering and misery in their wake, 
| the brunt of which falls upon the 
| workers and the public. The em- 
ployers as managers of the indust- 
|I'y are responsible for this disor- 
| ganized state of affairs. The dress 
}industry of New York employs 
}some 45,000 workers, 60 per cent 
| of whom are women. Standing 
|alone, they are defenceless against 
|this most unscrupulous exploita- 
|tion by petty contractors. The 
| provisions of the old agreements 
|which safeguarded the rights and 


|interests of the workers have be- | 


‘come a dead letter. Although our 
|contracts call for fixed and reas- 


;onable scales of pay, the vast ma- | 


| jority of the workers are forced to 
{work for arbitrary pay, 2nd many 
thousands earn as little as $12.00 
|per week. To realize the shock- 
ing inadequacy of these earnings, 
it must be remembered that the in- 
dustry is highly seasonable and 
|that the average work periods do 
not exceed twenty five to thirty 
weeks in the year. Although the 
contract calls for a work week of 
five days, a six day week day is 
; the rule rather than the exception. 
The hours of work are often un- 
regulated and practically unlim- 
ited. The evil of home work and 
the disgraceful padrone system are 
again creeping into the industry. 
Under the latter system, a worker 
in a shop, is permitted to sub- 
contract his work to “helpers” 
who are thus exposed to the triple 
exploitation by the padrone, the 
contractor and the jobber. 
The Srtikers Demands 

If the industry is to be saved 
from chronic and destructive cha- 
os, and if the workers are to be 
assured decent wages and working 
conditions, approximating at least 
the most modest American stand- 
ard of living, all faetors in the in- 
dustry must join forces in an hon- 
est and intelligent effort to re- 
organize it on a basis of reason 
and decency. 

The union is determined to take 
the initiative in that direction. It 
will devote its whole energy and 
resources to the accomplishment 
of this vital object and the total 
sweating system. With this pur- 
pose in view, it is prosecuting an 
active campaign among the work- 
ers to strengthen their organiza- 
tion and to prepare and equip them 
for any struggle that may be ne- 
cessary for their self-preservation. 

What the union has in mind par- 
| ticularly, is a series of collective 
jagreements between the Union 
jand the organized groups of em- 
}ployers of all types. These will 


| wages, hours of labor and working 
| conditions, and will establish an 
}adequate functioning machine for 
i bona fide enforcement of such 

provisions, namely a_ voluntary 
|court for the adjustment of all 
|disputes and grievances between 
| employers and employees. This 
|court will be open at all times to 
| all parties. It will have a per- 
}manent chairman whose decisions 
lwill be binding, and will be car- 

ried into effect with the whole- 
|hearted cooperation of the parties 
| to the agreeraent. 

The Union aiso proposes the es- 
| tablishment of a commission, pat- 
| terned after the model of the com- 
|mission now functioning in the 
|Cloak and Suit industry, and com- 

posed of sepresentatives of the 

employers’ association, the Union, 
jand the public. Its object shall 
ibe the elimination of sub-stand- 
;ard and sweatshop conditions and 

the enforcement of uniformly 

good, sanitary conditions of work 

in the industry. 
Strike Can Be Short 
The Dressmakers demand: 1. 
|The observance of the five-day, 
|forty-hour week. 2.—Minimum 
|scale of wages. 3.-—Guarantee of 
|}a living wage to every worker. 
|4.—Right to the job. 5.—Settle- 

ment of piece prices with 
;}management by a price commit- 
itee elected by the workers of the 
;shop. 6.—Unemployment 

ance. 7.—Responsibility of job- 
|bers for the conditions in the con- 
|tractors’ shops. §8.—Abolition of 


iN. Y. Extends Werk 
Of Job Agencies 


(Continued from Page One) 
the present system of public em- 
ployment ofiices are notoriously 
|inadequate. Here are a few facts 
which indicate the situation. Can- 
ada with a population less than 
that of New York State, provides 
69 public employment agencies for 
its workers while New York only 
has 11. New York City with 1200 
private employment agencies has 
;Only 4 public employment agen- 
|cies to compete against this tre- 
|mendous number of private agen- 
|cies which inerease enormously 
every year. Furthermore. no ef- 
fort has been made to develop a 
capable personnel for the public 
|}employment service. The salaries 
are not sufficient to attract first 
rate men to this highly technical 
| profession. The Chief of the Di- 
vision of Employment receives only 
$4,250 annually. Last year the re- 
}port of the N. Y. State Industrial 
Survey Commission stated that 
| they had very grave doubts as to 
the ability of Richard A. Flinn, 
}the present incumbent of that of- 
|fice. Superintendents of individ- 
ial employment offices receive less 
than $2500 a year. Many of them 
|have not received a raise of sal- 
}ary in years. They lack incentive 
for performing their tasks well 
since they receive no material rec- 
ognition for faithful service. The 
results of the starvation of the 
public employment service are to 


$ 


the | 


insur- | 


! 
| 
ducted by irresponsible employ- | provide uniform standards ofthe sweatshop. 


| These demands the dressmakers 

can and must get through their 
jloyalty to the union. This gen- 
}eral strike can be made short and 
leffective if the workers are de- 
| termined to make it so. 


of preventing a prolonged strug- 
gle with all the hardships it en- 
|tails, is to make the dressmakers’ 


union a powerful working instru- | 


ment. The manufacturers are well 
aware that they must yield on ev- 
ery point when the Union musters 
| the strength of its combined forc- 
They know full well, the 


es. 


strength of its present picket line, | 


and the power the union has shown 
in its former strikes. They know 


also the pressure of public opin- | 


ion in support of the dressmak- 
er. The International Union, its 
Joint Beard and its local unions 
are charged again with the holy 
mission of keeping aloft the flag 
of industrial progress. Pioneers in 
every notable advance of 
in this country—in the vanguard 
of the movement for the 40 hour, 
five-day week and other progres- 
sive measures, it is again called 
to duty. 

The history of the Internation- 
spiring to those looking to 
it for help. The “Uprising of the 
Twenty Thousand” cescribed 
fore, made impregnable the foun- 
dation our International. The 
strike of these women who spoke 





be- 


of 





different la iazes, who were re- 
cent immigrants, resulted in the} 
“Revolt” of the cloakmakers on 


be seen clearly in the statistics of 
placement. 1924 to 1928 wit- 
nessed a steady decrease in the 
number of placements by the state 
employment exchanges. During 
the same period the private em- 
ployment agencies increased their 
number very rapidly, indicating a 
growing demand for placement ser- 


vice. If the state bureaus had 
been alert, they would have ob- 
tained a good portion of this 
growth in business and their place- | 


ment figures would have shown an 
upward trend rather than a down- 


The one | 
| way of accomplishing this end and | 


labor | 


| | . . . 
| July 7, 1910. Scarcely anyone be- | for they knew all the employers’ | ers, and every institution 
however, in the possibility | promises would avail them noth-|which has gone the life blood of |, forward step. 


| lieved, 
| of organizing such a mixed group 
iof girls, many of whom were in 
'their teens. It seems even less 
conceivable that they should be 
called out on a general strike, 
least of all on a lasting one. 
union lacked both experience and 
prestige. Local 25, which called 
the strike, had barely 100 mem- 
bers and a mere $400 in its treas- 
ury. But what was unknown, un- 
dreamed of was the faith, the de- 
termination of these youny women, 
their confidence in the righteous- 
ness of their cause, and their will- 


to the last for their rights. 
These young women wanted 
lshorter hours and higher pay in 
jorder to live in decent surround- 
ings, and to enjoy the necessary 
conveniences of life offered by 
| modern civilization. They were ir- 
ritated by the petty persecutions 
of the management, charges for 
needles, leather belts for power, 
lfor the use ef their lockers and 
They were fined for var- 
In addition, the 


chairs. 
ious reasons. 


inte | present cost of living, but they are 


wage status to a “mixed class” 


Today we have corporate and 
merger capitalis: . possessing pow- 
er that Lincoln never dreamed of. 
The simple democratic relations 
based upon small producers today 
They are 


Well ventilated 


|ing unles they were protected by |countless workers and fighters. |anq hygienic shops have replaced 


The | 


ingness to sacrifice all, to fight |day of the tragedy, these exits, 


| manently established the Dress- 


employers made a profit of 2% per | makers’ Union. 


cent on needles broken by work- | 


ers, which the latter were com- | force in the labor movement. 


pelled to replace, and a 20 per 
cent profit on the charge for elec- 
| tricity. 


jognize that, in the present strug- 


But the main evil was | 


racting system, where | out an old evil. 


the power of organization. 
the strike progressed, this fact was 


upon them. 
The Triangle Tragedy 

On March 25, 1911, 146 work- 
ers perished in “The Triangle 
Fire.” This catastrophe was 
caused directly by the intolerable 
conditions that prevailed in the | 
dress industry at that time. The 
employer in this factory used to 
bolt the doors in order to prevent 
the workers from leaving. On the 


contrary to all fire regulations, 
were locked as usual. When the 
fire broke out, some 150 women, 
shirtwaist makers, could find no 
means of escape. Many were} 
stifled in the mad rush for safe- 
ty, many more were mangled, | 
maimed and killed in their leap | 
for life. The greater number met 
death in the fire. This outrage | 
precipitated the strike of the shirt- 
waist makers in 1913 which per- | 


The Union was 
destined to become a progressive | 


| 


rec- | 


Veteran dressmakers will 


gle, the Union is seeking to root | 
Like a cancer- | 


| Shop, under whatever name it 


| deep hell of oblivion, 
The present struggle is another 


go forward to new advantages, 


There is an increased responsi- 


the sneering, impertinent attitude 
of the employers, the union in the 
spirit of justice and fair play, in 
the spirit of compromise, has at- 


chaos. 

Every forward step, every gain 
from the simple union principle of 
collective bargaining to the gilor- 
ious achievements above described, 
has been fought for, step by step. 
The bosses have repeated their 
folly of previous years. Never 
once in the history of the industry 
have they shown a disposition to- 
ward peace. Not a single gain 


' * 
the sub-cont 
| men workers employed from three | ous growth, the sweatshop has | was ever obtained unless the union 


to eight girl assistants. This, they 
lwere determined to abolish. To 
accomplish that end, their motto 
Our Union,” 





‘was “Recognition of 


of which are to be indorsed. The 
|chief characteristic of the meas- 
ure, however, is that it shifts the 
licensing and the enforcement of 
ithe law regulating private employ- 


ality to the State Department of 
Labor. We fail to see why this 
change in jurisdiction will mark- 
edly improve conditions. Exper- 
ience all over the world indicates 
that enforcing the law regulating 
the profit-seeking employment ag- 
ency as difficult as enforcing 
|the Volstead Act. The cheating 
lof the unemployed seems to be in- 


is 


ward one. The number of place- 

ments of the Canadian Bureaus |herent in the commercial agency. 
illustrate the effectiveness of aj|The reasons are not hard to find. 
complete system of public em-|Such agencies deal with the weak- 
ployment exchanges as opposed to lest members of the community 
an incomplete one like that of | who either through lack of un- 
New York State. The Canadian |derstanding of their rights under 


system annually places three times 
as many people as that of New 
York State. 

Alleges Defrauding Is Chronic 

“There is yet another very im- 
portant reason for strengthening 
the public employment service. 
The recent riot in the Reliable 
Agency, a private fee-charging em- 
ployment agency, reveals a situa- 
tion which is chronic the 
feecharging employment agencies 

the defraudnig of the unfortu- 
nate unemployed. This condition 
is so well recognized, that there 
has been introduced into the pres- 
ent legislature a bill aiming to 
make more effective the regula- 
tion of the private employment 
| agency. 


among 


|the law or because of their ur- 


|gent need of jobs, are no match | ee - 
| gen ; | Placement work is just as import- 


|for the unscrupulous agency man- 
jager. The relationship between 
ithe agency and the applicant for 
work is usually not a continu- 
ous one and the unscrupulous man- 
ager is not to the same degree as 


in most business compelled to pre- | 


jserve the good will of his cus- 
[ tomers. In hard times, such 
the present, this situation becomes 
even worse. The scarcity of jobs 
and the intense desire of the un- 
employed for a chance to earn a 
\living furnishes a very powerful 
jincentive for obtaining a fee with- 
lout procuring a job. The soluticn 
| for this problem is simple. The 


as 


|be done if the state provides this | 


It contains a number of | profit-motive must be taken out/180th Street. 








| 





service gratis. If the abuses of | 
the private employment agency | 
are to be eliminated, it must be! 
supplanted by an efficient system 


, - i loy . 
ment agencies from the municip- | Of free public employment agen- | 


cies. 

“Therefore, we call upon the 
Governor and the Legislature of 
the State of New York to take | 
immediate steps to give us an ef- | 
fective system of public employ- 
ment agencies. 

“Furthermore, we believe that 
the municipality should help fi- 
nance this service. This is par- 
ticularly true of New York City | 


| where 90% of the private employ- 


ment agency business of the state 
is transacted. Consequently, we | 
call upon Mayor Walker and the 
Municipal Assembly to appropriate 
funds to help finance a greatly | 
extended free employment service. | 


ant as any of the local social ser- | 
vices which the municipality pro- 
vides.” 


Appearance on Friday 
7 nl - 
Evening, February 7 
Jessie Stephen, British Social- 
ist, writer and lecturer, who is 
here now for a short tour, will de- 
liver her first talk on Friday eve- 
ning, Feb. 7, at 8:30 p. m., un- 
der the auspices of the Bronx 


| Young Circle League, at their cen- 
| ter, 2075 Clinton Ave., Bronx, near | 


Her topic is “A} 


i very important provisions, some! of placement work. This can only | Message to American Youth.” 


4 


| spread throughout the industry. |tore it from them by bitter strug- 
| Unless it is promptly uprooted, it | Sle. 
| will destroy the industry, the fair |en on the picket line, with produc- 
jemployers, the union, the work-|tion crippled, have the employ- 


Only when decisively beat- 


ers seen the wisdom of compro- 
mise. The history of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union shows great achievements. 
With the support of the American 
Federation of Labor, the Union has 
emancipated the workers from pe- 
onage and slavery. 

In less than twenty years, the 
workers have come out of the dark 
holes into the light. The union 
has replaced back-breaking toil of 


As | This is a fight against the sweat- |to some extent, the dark, filthy, 
; v : may airless prisons prevalent before. 
|more and more deeply impressed |be called. The union will fight to |The union took creatures beaten 

;the end until we hurl the sweat- 
;shop once and for all into the | made men of them. 


|down by poverty and despair and 
It has given 
union members time and oppor- 
| tunities for education, recreation 


| shining example that the workers | ang pleasure. 
|can maintain hard won gains and | 


| Union Institutions 
| The union has provided health 


only by their own strength and|anq dental centers where work- 
| organized power. A general strike, | ers 
| resulting in hardships to loyal un-| treatments from specialists at a 
ion men and women, is repugnant. 


receive examinations and 


minimum charge. It has also pro- 
| vided facilities for workers’ edu- 


| bility placed upon the manage- | cation, recreation and social func- 
}ment. Nevertheless, the necessity | tions, in charge of a permanent 
|for such a step becomes increas- | equcational 
| ingly more evident. In the face of | House is the most significant of 


department. Unity 
; the accomplishments along this 
jline. Here, in the Blue Ridge 
|Mountains, a union member may 
| find rest and recreation at mini- 


|tempted to bring order out of | mum cost. 


In the industrial field, the In- 
| ternational inaugurated far-reach- 
|ing reforms. It introduced such 
| democratic principles as media- 
'tion by the public, and brought 
iotahle men and women from their 
priv*te and business life into the 
world and life of labor. Joint 
boards of sanitary control, unem- 
ployment insurance funds, impar- 
tial chairmen, fact-finding com- 
missions, boards of arbitration, 
labor research and education, la- 
bor banking, shop democracy, th¢ 
Sanitary label—these were new 
names and new institutions to con- 
jure with in industry, until the 
International made them models 
of industrial conduct for other in- 
jdustries to emulate, Countless 
| public-spirited Americans testified 
|to the union’s historical concern 
with industrial democracy, aside 
from its special aspirations. In 
|the present struggle, Americans 
will again recognize that the Un- 
ion is not only working to gain its 
own immediate ends, but for the 





sixty and more hours a week by | rest of the community. 
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| JUSTICE HUGHES, CAPITALISM’S ADVOCATE 














ij | Hoover Appointee ape Lifetime To Big Business; The Defender Tec awe for the large ol 
| Ss. no e 2: 








By Reeds | Seendey 
|the Los Angeles and Salt Lake 


HE eppointment by the Presi- 
Get of Charles Bvans Hughes | Of N ewberry And The £. R. ; # Silent Duri img Tea; bot Dome St eal Railroad in the test case involving 
railroad valuation. In this year 


to be Chief Justice of the United ity 
4 = 
reached the age of seventy. Jus-j|vestigating Committee appointed |tory. He refused to name : yestigati 1 t he also undertook to have the 1920 
‘ 7 } ig t tory. me a rep- | vestigation had been held to as- cool, isolated, non-partisan pre- the Lever Act. ; 
g Pp ¢ e ool € part Pp ver Act. In 1921 he served consent decree of the “Big Five” PS 


States, gives a clear indication of 
the trend of Herbert Hoover's 7 
ynolds and by the New York State Legisiat-|resentative of labor that was rec-|certain the f i isf: f Supr C i t 
I a slz esentat é -| ‘ain the facts to his satisfac- of the Supreme Court into | as counsel fo ’ . 
8 ist : el for the notorious T. H.| meat packing “trust” rescinded, 




























































slavement of Germany by the Board. Last year he distinguished 
Dawes Plan is in a large measure himself as counsel for John D. 
his work. Incidentally he was in Rockefeller, Jr., in the fight to 
the Teapot Dome cabinet, but of oust Col. R. W. Stewart from the 


dis, there- City in 1905, but wisely declined 
rous. He to run where defeat was certain, 
town of The following year he ran for mind, abandoned the proposition |he had already shown as governor. State has a perfect right to in- 

ap- |He sided with the majority dur-/terfere with contracts made by 





s has brains an 
more da 
in the 


tive. On the cther hand, 
ate Justices Holmes, Branc 
Stone are generally looked on 


after his election he changed his | velop the conservative tendencies son-Martin Bill arguing that the 





thinking. Hughes, evon more than tice James C. . ese 
‘ the retired Chief Justice, William George will qualify in| ure. Hughes still had a few |}ommended to him or a labor man/tion. He vetoed the Three Pla- rena of a presi- New yw ri 4 
hte topes ead : ng Ba Pigs | . P berry who was under charges | detended the Trenton, N. J. pot 
Howard Taft, is a high priest of | two years, . Edward T. San- sparks of progressivism in him in!of his own choice. Samuel Un-/|toon Police Bill giving policemen Of his attacks arising out of the Michigan Sen- Se ee 
| : Big Business. Hoover, it is plain a in five Pierce those days. He went after the termyer has publicly stated and/an eight hour working day. He e most vehement was |atorial Election Scandal. At this tery companies against charges of 
wants to have it known that Ha Butler in six. er is re- Consolidated Gas Company with he has not been challenged that | vetoed the Women Teachers’ Equal i of the Presi- point tle learned counsel broke a op _aeermes anth-toae ; 
} worships the same god. elected only hammer and sword. He exposed |the up-state Commission was “gen-|Pay (With Men) Bill. He rec- the Adamson off his private practice and under- laws. In 1927 he won @ suspen- 4 
The Washington correspondent Sto it for the monopoly it was. He jerally regarded as an annex to|ommended that the State Legis- ailroad Law. Hughes ‘took the duties of Secretary of re yee Raggio ado z ee ay 
} of the New York Herald-Tribune, brought into the light its various the New York Central and New jlature not ratify the Income Tax cted President by a/State under Harding, and later ‘an oad a —_ a b 
arch-Republican organ, has frank- malpractices. He became the dar- | York and New Haven roads.” Ev-|Amendment on the ground that Coolidge. } ony A taal pang iy 
ly described the situation: ling of the reformers. Immedi- ery member of that commission, |incomes derived from state and - 3 : 4 ¢ His work f “2 oe ee ee ee uy 
‘ The sel of Mr. Hu ately thereafter he became coun- |including the chairman, became ar | municipal bonds would be taxable Nag tage it Pgh eggs od” we tiv iy tamil a0 eee eS Se d 
“ selecti f Mr. Hughes as : in- |i g airman, became am | municipal bor ¢ axable. j:¢,, Ry Ackbe 4 at ‘as |iS comparative . + : 
cai ogh igen e Hu tion sel for the Armstrong Legislative employee of the New York Cen-|He was moving fast into the con- Hite. Shortly afterward Re was} nal vo 7 iy ami “9 : = the United States Supreme Court, y 
ef Justice is viewed with spe- Court along - completely Committee investigating the ev-,tral as soon as his term of of-/servative stronghold I oie Se good P ane tronioe, ty, | waich stated that mutual insur- ij 
cial satisfaction by those who be tie. hele ian ee ae arte tac meer eee oe ipl Beck pee alles (1D pada 4 ping se eek: A © lyn Borough Gas Company case. |/ar diplomacy. The foreign in-| ance companies need not pay ex- { 
ve lines, unless protest ils of the life insurance companies. | fice had expired spring of 1910, during the last + te apa pay ; 
lieve the head of the Ameri nd persistent. Big busi- He was riding on the wave of pro- ‘in bs A rs | Rae ce hi ‘asian at office poe Fc In 1918 he decided that the New | VeStors felt quite secure during his | cess profits tax on their recerve H 
P st a . ee is g OF e wé ) ‘ . : ' r of s 4 a a ara “ > i 
judicial system should be si ge place more faith than test of two decades ago against + — ie — = rs after his Income Tax rec- ream Sey Puc Seeveer Sees regime. He was @ preacher and |funds, and served as counsel for : 
ative. It is well known thet the sa court of the |the abuses of Bie ‘amaes” His _ During Hughes’s first term as Ten setattiein Srasiient Taft ol sion had no jurisdiction in the |protector of American imperial- the Piedmont and Northern R. R. # 
Supreme Court in recent years : ty reputation was mae Governor he demanded a legis- | verge . oo e es Ae, case and thus made possible an in- ‘ism. Against Soviet Russia he jn its fight against the refusal of G 
has been to some extent divided rtd ‘ ; lative committee to look into the | P a im a justice of the Unit- croase in rates. In 1919 he repre- |railed for repudiating its debts, the I. C. C. to permit it to build ¥ 
} + fn its tendcncies. Chief Justice Was Hughes A Reformer? {affairs of the New York Stock | gene Pi ag Court. He sented the insurance companies at While the Allied powers were giv-|a new line. In 1928 he represent- Py 
Taft headed the majority element s Shiites He was offered the Republican |Exchange. The Big Business in- |} 0 oice in the fa a hearing before the New York |¢M an opportunity to repudiate a eq the Duke interests in the Has- i] 
which was at all times conserva- actconary W-th Brains \nomina‘ion for mayor of New York |terests must have passed the word | His term on the Supreme Court State Public Service and Assembly | large portion of their war debts kell-Duke Aluminum case and the 1 
|down the line for immediately |S@ve him an opportunity to de- | Judiciary Committees on the Car- ito the United States, The en- General Electric against the Radio ! 
{ 
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litt 
York, in 1862.'Governor of the State and beat ;for a legislative investigation, 















































is the liberals of the court. 
Hughes’ record on the court, in cr six years old, |Willicm Randolph Hearst. There /pointed an unofficial commission jing his six years he occupied the the city with the street railway 
{ the years when h2 served on that be- |is a tradtion that Hughes as Gov-|to cooperate with the Stock Ex- | Office of justice. He prepared 150 | companies. At this time also he at- that his untroubled conscience has chairmanship of the Standard Oil 
tribunal, is that of a conserva- ernor wes a progressive. To a/|change in conducting an inquiry | opinions as the opinions of the |tacked as unconstitutional the pro- |néver led him to say a word. Company and most important of i 
tive. Talk in legal civcies there- |“ ; ; Hughes’s Plan |certain extent this belief is well- and bringing in a “whitewashing” |Court. In only nine cases was visions of the Cummins Bill, then Counsel To Big Business all as an indication of his point 
} fore, is that it is a fair inference of Siudy” and for the next five founded. He reformed the admin- report. It was not until the Pujo |there dissent from these and in ; before Congress, which provided Returning to the law business of view, undertook to win the sev- 
H that the Supreme Court with Mr. | veers = studied at home. Later istration of banking and insurance , Congressional Committee had|but three did more than one jus- for the distribution of the rail- in 1925, he was in great demand /en cents fare for the Interborough 
Hughes at its head will adhere he attended public school and col-|in New York State. He had the made its investigation in 1912 that | jtice dissent. He was in the min-|roads’ earnings in excess of the | by the corporate interests. He be-| Rapid Transit Company in New 
' closely to the lines which it has Icege cha in 1834 graduated from |Public Service Commissions es- | the abuses of the Money Power in jority only thirty times and in only fair rate of return fixed by the came counsel for the receivers of York City. In the latter case 
i followed in recert years, especially the é aw School at the tablished, one for New York City, | Wall Street wer: brought to light. | half a dozen cases did he write the Interstate Commerce Commission. |the Chicago and St. Paul, when there were involved his own acts 
{ with respect to the laws affect- top of his class with a record close ‘the other for the upper part of |Hughes got cold feet, or perhaps | dissenting opinion. In other In 192$ he defended W. M. Woods | they wanted to plead for rate in- as Governor, so that Norman 
i ing railroads, corporations in gen- to perfection. He began the prac- ‘the State. He had anti-race track |he learned to distinguish between | words, he went along with the of the American Woolen Company, | creases before the I. C. C. and for;Thomas had to declare that 
tral and public utilities.” tice of soon showed his |rambling laws passed. It is not !gambling on the race tracks and |“boys.” He fell in line with the ;who was accused of profiteering Loree when he planned the New Hughes has lost his right “to speak 
Changes are cxpected in the ™*rvel talent. For a so generally known that even in / gambling on the Exchange. |prevailing tendency in the Su- under the terms of the Lever Act. | York, Pittsburg and Chicago Rail- with the voice of conscience.” 
{ composition of the United States Time he taug at the Cornell and his early period, flushed with vic- There are other features of his | preme Court. Holmes was prac- Hughes’ defense was that pieces road. A very important assign- As Justice Brandeis, his col- 
Supreme Court within the next few New schools but he soon ;tory as a reformer, he had al- | gubernatorial! record that are | tically the sole liberal then. Bran- of cloth are not wearing apparel, |ment was his work as representa- | league today characterized Hughes ; 
years. Justices Oliver Wendell return ready begun to assert his more | worthwhile eetuing to mind. He | deis who was to join the latter About the same time he took up |tive of the American Petroleum when the latter was still Governor : 
Holmes, Willis Van Devanter and lis public career’ was opened to |characteristic cons ervative nature. | vetoed the Coney Island Five Cent |as a dissenter, was appointed at the cudgels for the Armour meat Institute before the Federal Oil of New York: ; 
Louis D. Brandeis are already el- him wh ed in 1905 |His appointees to the Public Ser- | Fare Bill and the Two Cent Rail- | the beginning of 1916, shortly be-|concern, accused of profiteering. |Conservation Board. It was his; “His was the most enlightened. ; 
| (gible for retirement, having «cs counsel to the Stevens Gas ; In- ‘vice Commissions were unsatisfac-!road Fare Bill, because no in-'fore Hughes jumped out of the Hughes challenged the ay of |job to gain eens snsnel from the ‘mind of the atnamaeiend century.” i 
; 
er — 





, | Massachusetts Presents Proposal To Protect Life Of Workers royment ineurance, Cosbereey, 


ment so that their industry has a 





















By Alfred ener Lewis 
! HE ipelalis st Past has ° d ON l A d Ab l D 
BY eset an vaempioymt During Perio sO ormal An normal Depression bed unemployment experience, the 
ance bill in the Sia‘ ——__~ a premium that they would have to 
Of Massachusetts nployed and his family | rea of the |try which idle horses or id’e ma-| Would Reduce Unemployment | per of industrial accidents. | any slight industrial depression rind emg iy — ay hes aa 
\ which should be uld enable him to ke ep bods | and | chin already have. At the present time unemp!oy-| When an employer lays off his | may slide down the hill of business oon : ate ellen a - oe 
where by the S lt without We do not know exactly hoW | ment is often an advantage to the |help he says that there are no or-| activity and that a very serious pos forewna in Her mre -. ne 
The bill tr« It would 1s the law s S é the mazy people are out of work. she | employer. For when a lot of men|ders coming in. What he really} period of hard times will follow. at tha: present time a < 
\ the same wey th i ré worker has less rights in in ndustry Government spends millions to/are out of work, that is the time means is that at the price he is If we had unemployment insur- om. unemployment ‘- often ae 1" 
flents are treated i t! h -of|than a horse. If en employer in gather and publish fiyures on th when the employer knows that he charging for his product he can-| ance so that men wno are alu »4.ci9) advantage to the individual 
rticns of d ck by | the teaming business found work exact amount of our ex»ort and does not have to worry about de-/ not get orders. He could, as | off would get a part of their pay, employer ether than otherwise. 
m the pre2's? num-/mands for more pay or shorter rule, get orders if he would re-|¢Ven if only two dollars a day, at Not.only: that. but the Knee 





compensation law 
primary duty to take care of 
+h 


unemployed is la'd upon the 
ployers, and they are then requ 





ad of the family tend to: was ck, he could not turn his import trade, ¢ 
periods of unem-| horses out into the streets and Iet ber of balcs of coti‘on, pounds of hours. In fact, the history of the duce the price sufficiently, but he | boy ry roe the} a still 
? ‘ dies ina a : “ - : : : ee e able to purchase commodities. 
then arve without having the copper, or tons of steel or ccal textile and coal industry shows is unwilling to do that because | ric ae 
r é I ppe xtile y : | At least to that extent, therefore, authorized and required under 
{scheme to set up a system of ro- 


produc:cd, but it cares co little f<r that a period of unemployment will that would reduce his profits. If 
re their purchases would stimulate we ; 
bates or additional charges on the os 


the the 
ployment Insurance Commis ue s 





Ip the trade 






ploy 
is 


e Prevention of Cru- 

















i) to insure themselves « a ins ‘| unions it wo Society f 
ay ~~ revent } Iriv , aT Animats aii +3 in- the _ rer an that i Sg * ta lovers + re ¢ ) , ing 
M lability - pay the: ood sot vent wa driven by re to An — . m hav the — 1 wan Rgrinndings om a mee by the employers to - we emp — ——e insurance | 1. siness, and act as a brake to pre- 
\ allowances. The l der the law. Yet what ke could;not seek to find out how many wages, as the unemployment the er 2plo} er would figure it this} vent a slight depression from be- unemployment insurance premium i 
lowances amount puttiz upon the| not do to his horse, he can do to) people are out of wcrk. But we makes it possible for them to get way:—‘If I cut prices enough “jet a serious one. for individual employers who hav: 
a day for adulis but th A len of giving a| his teams without any further do know that the ne2d for some away with it. get orders and keep the factory | p- dl States Might Copy succeeded in regularizing cm~" 
two-thirds of th> usual weekly small cum for a limited number of | res ponsibility whatever for their scheme to take care of the uncm- As a matter of social engineer- going I will lose money somewhat, Finally, our unemployment in- | Ment to a markedly greate: q 
wages, and no more than loyed men is per-| fare. ployed is tremendous, p2riicularly ing, the best way to get rid of; but if I keep up prices and have | girance bill has provisions intend- anaes that the averags f 
weeks in a year. While th ae ct ust. The decisions regard- | tkes Men Equals of Horses at the prcsont time. The censu3 uncmployment is to make unem- to my off my men I will lese two | eq to reduce unemployment which industry. So not o d ' 
8S larger than we would be "kek : duction schedules, price, or f a factory shut down throw- of manufacturers taken every two ployment sting the employers in dollars a day on each worker. The | are in the unemployment insurance employer have a direct financial f 
‘o get from the legi ire, it i he inst tion of new labor dis-|ing workers out of jobs, and the years by the Fedcra! Covernment the pocketbook where they feel it lesser of the two will come from! gonemes of no other country. The incentive io cut down rloy 
allowed | placing devices are all decisions | caret of the factory reported shows that despite the incrcas2 of most. This is not mere theory. reducing prices, so I will prefer to | | Unemployment Insurance Commis- ment in his industry, but he even ! 
do that rather than lay off my/ sion which administers the law is| 54S 4 direct incentive to reduce 





less than the payment: 
under most workmen’s compens2-| Which the 
tion laws. 4 





and population, the averag? number cf Dxperience shows that the employ- | ‘ 
P : ® a4 - ” 
paid relatively lit‘tje attention help. | required to set rates of premium 


na- persens emp‘oyed in manufactur- ers s| unemployment in his plant more j 
Furthermore, when employers|for unemployment insurance, and ‘24n in the industry. 








employer makes with-/|that the roof was lea} 
j any control | caus ing damage to the idle 






















The admi of the la rment in| , the corporation would im- ing has decreased by about one to the task of eliminating indus- 
ts placed by « 1 the han When the pe de repair the roof and take per cent. a yecr since 1919. In trial accidents as long as they mect a period of hard times due! ig also required to set up differ- As unemployment in 1 is 
of an Uner Insur 19 Is un-| care of the idle machinery. If they Massachusetts the repor's of the could rely on the “fellow serve ant to lack of orders, by laying off|ent rates for each industry. Con- both needed and just, it would 
Commission, similar to the Indt kers, the | Would not do this voluntaz the Department of Lab I “s- rule’ to avoid lezal responsibility ™Men, that is the most foolish thing | sequently, if employers in any giv-| be a blessing to the worker and ; 
trial Accidents Boards which * ief ¢ £ that} bond holders of the corporation try show that only y-six such accidents. But when we ‘hey could possibly do from the/en industry are wide awake and | in many ways tend to reduce un- ¢ 
most states administer the vest upon | V them do it if they per cent. as many pe-ple are cm- made industrial accidents sting P°'™t of view of society. If work- | progressive, if they use their brains employment, it is clearly semneteng 
: -ethook by rs are laid off they can pay noth-| to reduce unemployment and reg-| that everyone should work for as 
: nd will cut their expenses to/| ularize their work instead of! hard as possible. 






it. Yet similar care ployed in manufactur:ne now a3 





men’s compensation laws. One 
nen’s compen- ,,° . 7 










11 mean that re-| scheming how to make money by I suggest that a bill of this sort 





















































































































clusive fund to handle the i: cases 1, or! > would were employed on an average in 
ance is set up, namely, 2n employ- c 1 b; iy the ¢ the five } from 1919 to 1923 immediately .. iors 1 Pa } . - p — S Fe 
. : ’ 4 Vi] Y il 25 . . - , . > int e 
er’s mutual unemployment insur- cisplacings ‘ er I inclusive. As that pcer'od included started “safety first’ campaicn beepers , - oe reducing hi capella manipulating = mosote yg am the Beene 
i si ‘ - poe sei oa : . rho lers, 1 lers will order | prices of the securities of their the Socia Party not only in 
ance company. inereas t would Voll he severe indus-r.a! cepression of in all sheps and factories. The 431) 7 fr anv : an gatt = +i 
reducin Ya moechinory 1921. it is plain that tl naan oe demain ah still less from m :nufacturers, and | companies on the stock market,’ Massachusetts, Connecticut and in 
lessine . Waceler ( . s Ys , . vei, 1 S 142ain hat the uncm- resu.t is the esnpite 1e¢ increas- —— ‘ P tT : rt . a ‘ 
A Blessing to the Worker could be) ployment insurance ndntien’hs vem sibel - nc i he 8 that despite the increas- manufacturers will have to lay off | they will cut down the amount of | Wisconsin, where it has already 
" Y 1 loyment insurance ji erfec ly ployment situatio: n Masscachu- ing > , $377 . ape a : i. or » c 
Unemployment insurance rg ie aad | reg s ] y 7 as oaiee on in ssa 7 ing speed of mcdcrn machinery the sti]] more men. so that we have a unemployment in their industry,| been done, but in other states as 
‘ i 7 ae & i us uy § etts rticularly 1S ar xtre 4 ff ec ) ns ti vi Ne iro] That + r + ? 
sort would be a a Deregens wae fe Pac Pe ects particularly 18 an extremely | efi t of workmen’ mpensation vicious circle. That is the reason | | and thus reduce the premium that | well if the state organization 
nes , é uC - ’ ers the Same rish 4 nuts- serious one. Ww as a3) t ae the we | wrhew ¢hare ¢ ‘ 
ae ee acl 2 oe ¥ = se nes laws has been to r due the num- why there is a constant danger that | they have to pay for their unem-' try to do so. 
7 mission gra 7 , | 
W alsh Fs aAVOrs ex. mieben he perm the n f the Commission are vital to the Flathead Indians, statement. 
a Wer CO V u to attend at all to the people of Montana and to In a long reply President Green 
Liss! yplicaz but in the absence of any American citizens generally. You ne ee ae Seer ee 
Ow er Gr 26 sat i r having disrupted Boge of them_an assistant sat in his admit that the Rocky Mountain says, among other things, that 
Carer kes ; ccechiinns ie ; Ms C aaettes aft : acc r 1 Th re is, eps no | Ata Pc al is a dummy for “the United Textile Workers ofr 
¥ . » i 1 ym ol st j I reason f delaying proceed ings | the Montana Power Company ° : iP oes j 
r ssion . (ts ms , f | ‘ ; rd ; sat aniz 1 é t 4 rica j- 
oAnae one da romuission, . Thomas also eg difrer< | “ - ly to 2 ion of the | which is closely connected with _ sagen a nee “ wee 
4 < charged that the Electric B e in differet y, 1aconda omps Exe ve Secretary. Nor can I | the Anaconda Copper Company. ration of Labor were doing all 
we | 1d Share Com r nyt ed ut intents and p consent to delay to await a re- You do not deny that the Mon- Within their power to assist these 
a : . im. accciahabg! ( nization of the Commission tana Power Company is also con- workers at rion.” ex s 
Viontena : ) ar : , My ‘ ers at Marion. He explains 
ee ] i ex- nd ( <ely to be accomplished dur- trolled by the Electric Bond and ‘ iy hae re ‘ ; . P . 
(Continued from Page One) pressed great doubt as to the bene- no ) Congress, at. | Share Company and ts thereforea | ‘He y his statement he meant 
panies is identical,” Se r Wa i to t com? ld powe ‘ . f e tre mendou S | part of the power trust. -Is it a two things: first, “It because 
sai Rian 3 ‘ . = : s th ( 1 before mat f indifference whether t} Inited Teztile 

I] said. The Montana Senator a ple of M ENATOR W ‘AL expenditure esti- eee in, {the United Textile oa 
conceded that Mr. Thom: ; ; i . > <gertt ts application Js preferred to the was not permitted to function 

2 : Mr. Thom Ay ir 1 - Senator Walsh miuuon doar: t application made by Mr. Wheeler aa z mane 
be right” in his contention th + follows: cost of ping the plant idl tude is } y stated above. of Minneapolis? Is it true that e clashing which resulted | i 
: : TOU VS: ot be inec rable pre- Vory truly vour , erirr , > - 

; the Montana Power Wheeler Is Silent peng te H. “ it will _—_ tl T. J. WALSH.” ~ a a, 0 et et tragedy occurred Second, that 
) reloped pr . ‘ a cumini ete og Hg ey _ ; —- - “No officers of the United Textil 
i much undeveloped power sites jence reasons, be forced to find Thomas Queries Walsh he plans a fuller and more im- ‘helt erence A= u : 5 ea 

} present and wouid not make im- 1S VV ; whic, fo rit ——_ ~Y Wr mediate use of the power? Let Workers or American Fed- 

\ mediate use of the Flathead e. ul intere , : z cd ahs 2 . -y ~_ _= not ( were at Marion 
Senat Tals ‘rote that thoucl , ot. ium, 0 igs agent writing in the leas ack his em the trared’ 

) reseed Walsh Lelia tnat though record, on the 1 ter of pub- claim. I do not know enough “ ar oi sie Soni tae 

* he would prefer ‘to see some re- ownerchip, one of the outst about it and my main concern occurre S28 Wales ee ee. es 
; liable power comptany other than ing “ny. Sin ote 3 is, as I have told you, with pub- = lost. Mr. Green believes that if 

: =——_ + ¥ O. tne fF ic * ont Jevert+ ; } nom 1 } - mee e « 

h, the Montana Power Company get Mr. Thomas his first letter kta tas anaes & tase vale such officers had been present and 
+ $+ e} 7 = © ter sdivised +t} workers and > own- 
the permit, I should to s tor I 1K. Wh ‘ are pertinent in view of the sit- advised the workers and tee: 
the Montana Power Com ll as to ’ Walsh & uation and in view of your own ers 
t than that it shoul i Wl : argument about the benefits to averted. 
dle” ‘ ‘ y the Indians of this lease ter. 

0 in ition of his position. The “The whole treatment of the 
¥ > > See 7. r te , ; 
Reminded of Public Ownership — opinion is he y many in Mon power question is so important 
: Mr. Thomas had reminded Sen- . th , a that I not only want to make merely 
,* ator Walsh that he has often es- Walsh and Whee plain my — _—— but = have t 
Ri ; Valsh ar Wheeler st to assure you that I welcome fur- : 

poused public ownership and ‘short when it comes to is ther light And respect ‘'. tales union there 

%, aeveiopment of power and asked ' : f detail. it union offici 
why he and other pi ssiv " ‘Sincerely yours be d in times of 
- x 
Senators should not } } -union A “NORMAN THOMAS gency 
i Wit! 
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Sasa Explains ere -— 
On Killing in Marion President Green's 


catch up with the widely, 





development of the t l r o 
rather then permit its exploita- charged, particularly in the case 
tion by a private mpany. 2g 4° =O ; 
reply to this Senator Walsh said 
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he did not’ favor waiting for an... , ie bis jeaiod 4 
indefinite period until the general sae g a a Waist ‘ sini President William Green of the #24 not unnatural misinierpreta- 
government or the State enters Rte Sane Biiies A. F. of L. was widely quoted by tion of his meaning which followed 
upon @ policy of publi power rg } ! i . the newspapers, north and South, UPON 4 rea fiz 4 wspaper 
development. : cal letts r of enquiry on the Dp as saying in Richmond, Virginia, report of w 
_ shemas m hiker lay made . eee “ . that “We were not in Marion, N. ——— 
public Senator Walsh's letter and | yryso] :} C., when six lives were lost.” This BRANCH sU PPORTS DeWITT 
‘ with it a appa By oe te ee mn ee inderstand m i reat nat Y statement and the sentences im- Central Branch of Local Boston, 
which he has d 6 i ned “phoma of cae ga de I rags a De mands We! Ish nd Wheeler Act : mediately folowing it looked to a Socialist Party, informs The New 
ee ee er. Thoches Power Com he mete the . “et great many people like a disclaim- Leader that it has adopted a reso- 
j asked if it — Bead erga f 1 P Com get er of all responsibility for the lution approving the attitude of 
iicmterdoese . an. Bio . ") ? : sh id longer remair ide, : ne strike. As chairman of Comrade DeWitt ‘in rejecting the 
a. Se? so what is the hurry| ‘rouen Gas atten? th Se tae ne Bmergency Committee on application of Mr. Rogers 
‘ aa giving additional pow er to . nd tne Strikers Relies which largely fi- ne es 
Thomas reiterated his ‘eepeaition River, cap : of genera none tor from t p. ut berau : r & be had Do Yon Grant To Trust? saint Gotta, caainaame tian caste and fe still available. First 
to having the Federal Power Com- primary Power, = wn Muscle Ae have been Qn ~ ing Drogres- | eration by by I am ent trio un- before ; ssion _ itsel ?—My next point concerns ‘ & are first served. Te'enhone The New 
re) rt ifor sive. to take some vigorous stand informed as to whether it will or | This was done Unfortrmately | questions of fact which I think jasking for an explanation of the | Leader, Algonquin 4622. 
\\ ¢ . ? 
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Birthday Greetings to 
THE NEW LEADER 


—— FROM —- 
' |} SOCIALIST PARTY OF AMERICA 


ae | NATIONAL OFFICE 


| Accept our best wishes and pledge of 100 per cent Cooperation for 
i & larger circulation. a greater influence and a speedy realization of 
i] & powerful and influential NEW LEADER. 

CLARENCE SENIOR, Secretary 


|| 2653 WASHINGTON BOULEVARD CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The N ation 


Italian Branch | Headquarters 
Branch 


of the 
Extends the heartiest of 
Socialist Party Gocd Wishes to 
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Wishes 





With Best 







Utica, N. Y. THE NEW LEADER 









On its Sixth Anniversary 


ETHEL + WATSON, Secretary 





JOHN POCCIA, Secretary 
































Greetings. from 
LOCAL BUFFALO 
OF THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


Meetings Every Third Thursday of the Month 

at the Labor Lyccum Hall, 1644 Genesee Strect 
Treacturer 

Charles H. Roth 

950 Clinton Street 


¥. 


Secretary 
John H. Neeb 
853 Jefferson Ave. 


Organizer 
Irvine A. Schnabel 
17 Marshall Street 
Local Headquarters: 950 Clinton Street, Buffalo, N. 
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Here’s to— 
be - The New Leader 


f 4 AND ITS GALLANT STAFF! 


We, the Members of the 


Second A. D. of 
East New York, 

Brooklyn | 
| Wish THE NEW LEADER(| 
| \ LONG LIFE 
| H. MOLLIS, Financial Secretary | 
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\) of Socialism in the United States! t 
? Branch Jamaica } 
of the \ 
| Socialist Party 


of {ores — 8906 — 16lst ST. . wtairawenry Guenter 
») Samaics, Long Island t | L. KLUKAFSKY, Organ 
x i} < ~a~ae* eee SS — a 
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Hail Our Six-Year-Old Prodigy 





25th WARD BRANCH 


|| L. ZEIBITZ, Recording Secretary)|[ | 





| 
a | 
a Socialist Party of Milwaukee | | 

| 
































a MRS. WALTER PALM, Secretary 
+ ; 
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D020 D0 D000 
We, the Members of the Y We Celebrate With You 
4 1 B | f We Appreciate the Work of 
ngeies ranch or ee P . 
Los Ang ¢ THE NEW LEADER 
of the 
( For Our Socialist Cause 
Jewish 
Socialist Verl \ Jewish Ladies’ Branch 
ocialils erdali x gnPeee sin , 
di ne | SOCIALIST PARTY 
ou the Best Possible : é 
Future Success 4 SSTECSE SCS, 
HARRY KULKIN, Secretary () NINA HENCKEN, Secretary 
SO vo oy oo es 
1 Greetings from the : 
Hy 


SOCIALIST YOUTH OF AMERICA 
Young People’s Socialist League 
National Office 


CHICAGO, 


2563 WASHINGTON BOULEVARD, ILL. 


FRANK J. MANNING, Secretary 
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Best Wishes to our Loving 
NEW LEADER 

ON ITS SIXTH ANNIVERSARY 

fand to all,the comrades who make 

up that splendid Militant Organ 


Birthday Greetings to 


THE NEW LEADER 





3 Harlem for the Workers. 
~ Yours for Socialism 
Jewish Branch 
ae Bronx Branch 1 of the 


heart JEWISH SOCIALIST 
: Socialist Par ty VERBAND 
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i = VaREREW, Gecretary S. WECHSLER, Secretary 
+ Greetings and Best Wishes for Continued Success to ie 
r THE NEW LEADER 


| | FINNISH SOCIALIST BRANCH 


131-133 WINFIELD AVENUE JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
HERMAN WURRET, Secretary 
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B’klyn Socialists 
To Hold County 


“Shall the Socialists of Brooklyn 


|| re-establish their county office and 


restore the county form of or- 
ganization?” 

This question will be presented 
to them at a county convention 
to be held on Friday evening, Feb- 
ruary 14, at the Odd Fellows Me- 
ore Building, 301 Schermer- 








horn street, near Nevins street,|a plan for social insurance, that | road and Matthew avenue. 
Brooklyn. Morris Hillquit has|the question of general old age | 


agreed to be present, and address 
the meeting. 

| Proposals to restore the coun- 
| ty form of organization have been 


jin that county, and at the special 
|municipal convention held in De- 
cember a motion to restore the 
jcounty form of organizations as 
|Soon as practicable was adopted. 
|The Committee on Organization 
|and membership, of which Julius 
;Gerber is chairman, has conferred 


— with various county groups in an 
whether a/Mr. Bridge is one of the founders | 


| of the League of Creative Youth. Here | (Comaroff School). 


|effort to determine 
|change is practicable at this time, 
} and, if not, how soon it can be un- 
dertaken successfully. 

In order to insure a large at- 
| tendance to act on a question that 
;may determine the fate of the 
| county activities during the next 
few years, the organization com- 
mittee has selected a centrally lo- 
{cated hall, so that party members 
|in various sections of the county 
'can get to the hall without losing 
|much time. It has involved an 
| additional expense, which the com- 


|mittee has incurred to assure a 


|large attendance. 

| All branch meetings scheduled 
|for that evening have been can- 
| celled. 
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The New Leader 


Week by lcek 
Year by Year 
Bigger and Better 


Caston NEWSPAPER PRESS 






of 


RUBIN RUBINST 





Meeting Feb. 14 


| GREETINGS 

AND 
Sincere Wishes for a Million Circulation 
the ql 
DAILY NEW LEADER 


ED. GOTTESMAN, Sec’y-Treasurer i 
LOUIS FUCHS, Business Manager 
LOUIS FELDHEIM, Business Agent 


1M NEW LEADER 





To 


W casirman Kopp of the 
House committee on labor has 
fixed Feb. 20-21 as the date for 
the first hearings on old age pen- 





sion bills introduced in the pres- | 


ent Congress, 

This is the first time since Rep- 
resentative Meyer London, Social- 
ist, offered a resolution fourteen 
years ago providing for a com- 
mission to study and report on 


pensioning has come before any 
committee of either branch of 
Congress. 

House hearings will be followed 


House Labor Committee | 
Hear Old Age, 
Pension Pleas Feb. 20 











Lecture Calendar 


MANHATTAN 
| Sunday, February 9, 8:30 
| lionaires”—96 Avenue C. 


Sunday, February 9, 8:30 p.m.—Dr. 


| 
| Wolf Adler—“Capitalism and the New | 


mm 
| August Claessens—‘Our New Mil- 


one 
| Friday, February 7, 9:00 p.m.—Au- 
| gust Claessens—“The Results of the 
| Recent Election”—122 Pierrepont St. 
| Auspices—Socialist Party — Branch 
1-3-8th A.D. 
Sunday, 


Monday, February 10, 9:00 p.m.— 


| 2sycnology”—Educational Center, 62 August Claessens—‘The Essentials of 


East 106th street. 
| Branch, Socialist Party. 


|—Temple Israel Community Center, | Jacob Bernstein—“Marx—Wage, 


| 210 West 91st street. Auspices—U 
per West Side branch Socialist .party. 
| BRONX 


Auspices-—Harlem | Socialism"—167 


| 


| Friday, February 7, 8:30 p.m.—Hen- | 
[ry Jager — “Machine — Blessing or | august Claessens—“The Roots of Pre- 


| Curse’—Auditorium, Williamsbridge 
—Socialist Party, 6 A. D. 

_ Friday, February 7, 8:30 p.m.—Jes- 
| Sie Stephen—“A Message to Ameri- 
| ror Youth”—Bronx Center of 


| avenue, 


Auspices | 
| lamsburg Branch, corner Rodney and 


| Broadway. 


the | 
Young Circle League, 2075 Clinton | Wm. 


Tompkins 
Auspices—Socialist Party, 


Tuesday, February 11, 8:30 p.m.—| burg Branch. 
| William Karlin—‘Socialists at Work” | 


Monday, February 10, 9:00 p.m.— 
La- 
bor and Capital’—3068 East 3rd St., 
Auspices—Socialist Party, 
Beach Branch. 

Thursday, February 13, 9:00 p.m.— 


judices’—-Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Hebrew Association, Wil- 


February 14, 8:30 p.m. 


Friday, 
Feigenbaum — “Current 


M. 


| Events”—Savoy Mansion, 65th street 
| Saturday, February 8, 9:30 p.m.—|4nd 20th avenue. Auspices—Socialist 


committee on pensions, where Sen. | cialist”—105 Clarke place, near Wal- | 


| Dill’s old age pension bill is now 
| pending. 


} 





At the Rand School 


| On Wednesday evening, February 
| 12, at 7 o'clock, William H. Bridge 
| will start a new course in Psychology. 


| 
' 
| 


he is trying out a variant of the Freu- 
| dian psychology in the education of 
|young people. At the Rand School 
{he will lecture especially about the 
| dual-adjustments of the individual in 
|our present mechanical civilization. 

| Herman Epstein is going to give 
|again his famous course on the Ring 
|of Niebelung. He will tell the stories 
(of the Ring and will play the char- 
lacteristic passages of the music. 
These performances are given because 
| the students asked for them. They 
{enjoyed Mr. Epstein so much in_ his 
lyecuures in the Arts course that they 
| wanted him to go on with the Ring 
|Cycle. Many of them will be attend- 
|ing this course in preparation for the 
| Wagnerian performances at the Met- 
|ropolitan. The programs will be given 
'on Friday evenings, at 8:30 beginning 
| February 14. 


FREE FELLOWSHIP 
“Where God Can Be Found” will 
be the topic of Rev. Leon Wosser 
|Land’s address at the 8 o'clock Fel- 
|lowshiv Service at the weekly meet- 
jing of the Bronx Free Fellowship, 
| Azure Masonic Temple, 1591 Boston 
Road, near East 172nd street, on Sun- 
| day evening, February 9. the 
nine o’clock Open Forum, Rose 
Blank will speak on “Conflicts Be- 
tween the Older and Younger Gene- 
/rations: Cause and Remedy.” 





THE BRONX 





A few reservations for The New 
| Leader dinner next Wednesday night 
|are still available. First apnlications 
| are first served. Telephone The New 
| Leader, Algonquin 4622. 





| The United Neckwear Makers Union | 


‘EIN, President | t 
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On Its Sixth 


District Council 


PHILIP ZAUSNER, 





Greetings To 


| THE NEW LEADER 


BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, 
DECORATORS OF AMERICA 


ROBERT SEMBROFF, Fin. Sec’y-Treas. 


Anniversary 


No. 9, N. Y. C. 


Secretary 





| 
| 


| 


|ton avenue. 
| Party, 2nd A.D. branch. 
| Tuesday, February 11, 9:00 p.m.— 


| Anna Ingerman—“The Future of So- 


| cialism in America’—4215 Third ave- | 


}nue, near Tremont avenue. Auspices 
—Socialist Party, 7th A.D. | 
Thursday, February 13, 8:30 pm— | 
Jessie Stephen—‘Labor’s Rise to Pow- | 
er in Britain’—Auspices Socialist | 
Party, Branch 8th A.D., 2459 David- | 
son avenue, corner Fordham road | 
BROOKLYN | 

Friday, February 7, 8:30 p.m.—A. | 


|I. Shiplacoff and Wm. M. Feigen- | 


baum—“Current Eventi?’ 
orange y 65th street and 20th ave-! Center, 
| ee 
| A.D. 


}man street. 


Savoy | 


Auspices—Socialist Party, 16th | 
| 
Friday, February 7, 8:30 p.m.—Es- | 
ther Friedman—“‘A Day in Rome’— | 
Brownsville Labor Lyceum, 219 Sack- | 
Auspices, 23rd A.D. Br., 
Socialist Party. 
Friday. February 7. 


| Frank Crosswaith—“The Economics 


| Street. 
| Branch, Socialist Party. 


| 


| 
| 


of the Negro Problem’’—3069 East 3rd | 
Auspices, Brighton Beach 


{ 


} 





advanced by active party workers |by hearings before the Senate | Norman Thomas—“Why I Am a So- |Party, 16th A. D. 


Friday, February 
ny”—Brownsville Labor Lyceum, 219 
Sackman street, auspices 23rd A.D. 
Branch, Socialist Party. 

Friday, February 14, 9:00 p.m.— 


February 9, 6:00 p.m.— | 
Auspices, | Jessie Stephen—“A Message to Am- | 


ASHINGTON (F.P.)—| Socialist Party 6-8-12th A.D. branch. |erican Youth’—139 Sumner avenue. | 
| Auspices—Les Amis Youth Circle. 


avenue. | 
Williams- | 


Brighton | 


; 14, 8:30 p.m.— | 
Auspices — Socialist | Esther Friedman—“The New Germa- 


| Charles Solomon—Subject to be an- 


nounced—3068 East 3rd street. Aus- | 
pices — Socialist Party, Brighton | 
Beach Branch. 


QUEENS 
Saturday, February 8, 9:00 pm— 
Morris Hillquit and August Claessens 


—Lido Lodge, 150 Beach 123rd strect, | 


Rockaway Park. 
Sunday, February 9, 8:30 p.m.— 
Jessie Stephen—‘“Labor’s Rise to Pow- 
er in  Britain’—Workmen’s Circle 
8906 161st street, Jamaica, 
L. I. . Auspices, Branch Jamaica and 
Women’s Section. 


wee to Lecture 
At the Rand School next Tuesday 


; ; at 8:30 Algernon Lee will continue | 
8:30 p.m.—| the course on Socialist Problems and | 


Policies begun by Morris Hillquit and 
Norman Thomas. 
Handicaps to Socialism in the Ameri- 
can Political System. 



















@ = The management takes r 
Webster Hall, known to you 
at a tremendous expense. 


¢, 


committees are cordially iny 
of WEBSTER HALL, 
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roof of WEBSTER HALL. 




















WEBSTER HALL 


“The Cathedral of Ball-Rooms”’ 
119.25 E. 11th STREET 
New York City 


Our books are now open for all kinds of affairs and 
If the main hall is too large for you we have 


WEBSTER 


equally beautitul; also other beautiful rooms, all 








eal pride in announcing that 
all, has recently been rebuilt 


ited to inspect the facilities 


MANOR 











H. REINER, Pres. 














To the Members of Fr 


We take this opportunity of 
patronage you have given us. 


and other affairs successful. 

IRVING PLAZA HALLS welcc 
regardless of their programs and 
cordially invited. 


IRVING PLACE 





Greetings to the Members of Organized Labor 
and 


We have heard many expressions 
of appreciation from your ranks respecting the facilities and co- 
operation we have extended in making your banquets, meetings 


Erving Piaza Halls 


STUYVESANT 0580 


TUBB AV 


raternal Organizations 


expressing our thanks for the 


© 


yme at all times all organizations 
aims. Inspection at all times 





15th STREET 


Corner 








Pade 








GREETINGS 
Work the Co - O 


for 


of Brownsville an 
209 LOTT 


TO THE NEW LEADER 


By Helping to Develop the Co-Operative Pioneers 
Work for the Co-Operative Commonwealth 


THE CO-OPERATIVE BAKERY 


perative Commonwealth 


d East New York 
AVENUE 


See ee eee eee ee et ee ee ee 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


















































GREETINGS FROM— 
BRIGHTON BEACH BRANCH OF THE 
SOCIALIST PARTY 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Ee RE rei 














THE NEW LEADER 














Furriers’ Joint Council of New York 
Loeals LOT. 105, 110 and 15 
28 WEST 3ist 





SAMUEL MANDEL, President 
Our Greetings and Congratulations | Greetings and Congratualtions to 
THE NEW LEADER THE NEW LEADER | 
, in 
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MORE CIRCULATION ! MORE POWER! B. WOLFE, President BERTHA BASS, Kec. Sec’y 
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“THE NEW LE ADER 
JUGOSLAV SOCIALIST FEDERATION 


Branch No. 1 Chicago, Tl. 





Congratulates The New Leader 
for the service it has rendered 
so freely to the cause of So- 
cialism during these past most 
trying six years. We are with 
you for greater future 
activities. 
S. BOJANOVICH, Sec’y. 








PETER RERNIK , Secretary 
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The Voice of Labor 


| Bakery and Confee- | 
| tionary Workers 

‘Union, Local No, 500. 
315 GRAND STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Leader 


The New 
Bohemian Bakers 
Union Local 22 
Secretary 


JOSEPH KLIMA, 
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The Largest Radical Workingmen’s 
Fraternal Order in Existence 


7 3 OCD SMemebers 


700 Branches All Over the United States and Canada 


Sick benefit 
per week 702 
Sar im 


Circle 


Insurance from $100.60 to $3,000.00 


15 









at $8, $18, $23 or $28 per 
tional benefit from $3 to $5 
, or nine months in our 
ful region of the 
ho are not recom- 
Dp nts for our 


benefit 


reek 








ular weekly nef 
CIRCLE CLUBS 
organizing Branches of the Young 
f ti and daughters of 


rkmen’s Circle is 


clubs consisting mostly of the sons 





the members. 


LADIES BRANCHES 





The wives of the members are organized into ladies’ branches 
who have their own dis *t and interesting social life. 
With their social al ic they are an im- 





ion 


portant factor in th C 
CAMPS 

The Workmen's Circle has 6 children’s camps in the United 

States and Canada 


ipply to 


For Information 
The Workmen’s Circle 
175 East Broadway, New York City 


Telephone—ORChard 6000 
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\ co-operative fire insurance society tor working 
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No Profits or Dividends 
for Stockholders 
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Greetings from the 


UNION HEALTH CENTER 


Endorsed by the 


Central Trades and Labor Council 


Medical Dept. 
131 EAST 17th ST. 
Mronquin 4188 4 Tel. Stuyvesant 7063 
ry + ‘ ry’ ‘yy Try‘, 
NION HEALTH CENTER 


Medical Advisor to Organized Labor 


Dental Dept. 
222 Ath VE. 
cor. 18th Street 


4ll readers of THE NEW LEADER are invited to make 


use of the Health Center's facilities 
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iA Mistake—An Invitation 
{A Pest, And Three Cheers 














BErore we get any more letters on the subject, 
we want to refer a mistake that was made in 
bright young psycho- 


this column last week to our 
Jogists. 


We mentioned “John L. Davis” as President of 
the United Mine Workers of America, whereas, 
everybody including ourselves knows that it is John 
L. Lewis. The psychological factor enters into this 
when you recall that Davis is Secretary of Labor 
and that for many years, Lewis has been trying to 


get his job. 


It must be because we want John L. Lewis to 
have that job, that we erred so stupidly. For the 
Secretary of Labor can’t do much harm. It’s his 
ob to make everything in the labor world look 
ade for the benefit of the administration. Davis 
just came to bat with a statement on unemploy- 
tment which he had to retract, almost immediately. 
A few more bad breaks like that and Herbert may 
be looking for another and a better alibi artist. 
And if he should pick Lewis and get that Old Man 
of the Sea off the bowed backs of the coal-diggers 
of the country, we for one would be devoutly 


thankful. 


It is warm today with the balminess of the false 
Spring that hit these parts in February and just 
as we are thinking where we will go this Summer 
along comes a magnificent suggestion from the real 
éstate offices of Alfred E. Schermerhorn, giving 4 
list of neat little places which we can rent for the 
summer down at Southampton, Long Island. 











We have brooded over this list and have practi- 
cally settled upon Number 70. This is a bargain. 
It is called, “‘Duneside.’ And we can have “Dune- 
side’ for the mere pittance of $12,000 for the 
season. This hangout has a most attractive situa- 
tion. It is “on the South Side of Gin Lane on the 
Ocean between Wyandanch Lane and Little Plains 


Road.” 


“Contains in the basement: laundry, ironing room; 
on first floor: hall, parlor, library, double guest 
room and bath-room, dining-room, butler’s pantry, 
kitchen, servants’ dining-room, 4 servants’ bed- 
rooms and bath-room; on second floor: 7 family 
bed-rooms, 5 bath-rooms, 2 servants’ bed-rooms, 
linen closet, trunk room; on third floor: 2 servants’ 
rooms, store-room; cellar, backstairs, 9 open fire- 
places, electric light, telephone, one pipe furnace 
to heat halls; stable contains 6 stalls, box stall, 
kitchen, 2 bed-rooms and bath-room; automobile 
room; owner cares for grounds.” 


Come on down and see us, boys and girls. We'll 
walk around Gin Lane together and then get back 
in time to hold a grand review of the eight ser- 
yants, sitting in front of the nine open fireplaces 
and warm our tootsies next to the pipe furnace in 
the halls. After going all over the grounds and 
yelling at the owner to police them up good and 
slick, we will stall around in the stable for a while 
and then have the local Boy Scouts of the South- 
ampton Lodge guide us to our various beds. Before 
they tuck us in, we may get a chance to horn in 
for a bath in one of the 5 bath-rooms on the second 
fioor. Always be very careful not to get mixed up 
and break into a servant’s bath by mistake. 





we 


With our summer problem so nicely settled, 
10ow open what we have come to call our “Hate 
Mail.” 


Pretty nearly every week we receive letters from 
persons we have never seen or heard of, comment- 
ing with acerbity upon our habits, our looks, our 
intelligence and our grammar. 

The latest is from somebody called Sampson who 
lives in Buffalo. Among other things he accuses 
us of “posturing on the rostrum” or rostering on 
the postum or whatever it is that he doesn’t like, 
vote for us 


n't 


and warns us solemnly that he won't 
any more. 
Well, that’s that vote gone to hell. 





Why is it, we wonder, that those who have the 
same general viewpoints on life, devote so much 
precious time and energy cursing out their like- 
minded fellows? So far as we know, we never did 
anything to this Sampson and yet he writes us as 
though he were a none too distant relative. 


There’s another one of these Hate Boys out West 
somewhere who sends illiterately written letters, 
many pages in length teliing all of us on The New 
Leader that we don’t know how to write, that we 
don’t say anything when we do write and that we 
should all be fired pronto. 


Maybe we are serving a useful purpose as a sort 
of bile disposal works for atrabilious comrades. But 
we wish that when they want so badly to get some- 
thing off their chests they would get it off on the 
capitalists, not us. 

After reading some of these effusions we turn 
with gratitude towards our sleeping cats who re- 
Serve their magnificent energies for real fights that 
@ean something and rarely indulge in internecine 
rows, save in the spirit of play. 

The man who invented the term “catty” to de- 
scribe the spitefulness and bad-temper of such as 
write nasty letters to folks on newspapers didn’t 
know much about cats. 

We are out this week, cheering for three things. 
First, the educational department of the Amalga- 
mated Co-operative Apartments up in the Bronx 
which gets together as fine an audience as is con- 
tained in all the city for its Sunday morning forums. 
And the second, our young, old friends the Young 
Peoples’ Socialist League which has a lot of grand 
plans and, we believe, the guts and energy to put 
them over. 

A drive for funds to launch a national magazine 
for the Ypsels is under way under the competent 
leadership of Abe Belsky. A strong, well-edited 
Youth publication is a real need right here and 
now. Youth must be served and there is no service 
that will be more worthwhile than helping our 
youngsters get a magazine of their own. You can 
send your check to Abe Belsky at 7 East 15th 
Street, New York City, assured that anything you 
give will be well spent 

Last we are going to drum up a crowd for The 
New Leader dinner which will be held at Webster 
Hall on Wednesday, February 12th, next. Even, if 
by any chance we should happen to speak, the rest 
of the program will be swell and you can make 
your reservations by calling up The New Leader 
office right now. 

See you at the dinner. 

McAlister Coleman. 
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NE of the abominations of 
O our social order is its prison 
system and administration which 
in recent months has produced a 
number of convict revolts in Amer- 
ican prisons. Apologists for this 
regime and its administrators are 
generally politicians who have no 
comprehension of criminology. 
Moreover, they represent the type 
of politics which gives us rack- 
eteers and gangsters, political al- 
liances with the underworld and 
which has brought one large city, 
Chicago, to financial ruin and 
bankruptcy. Their cure-all for 
crime is severe treatment of of- 
fenders which finally emerged in 
New York State in the atrocious 
legislation known as the Baumes 
Laws. 


work by an Englishman, John 
Howard (“The State of the Pri- 
sons.” New York. Duttons). 


First published in England in 1777, 
this edition appears as a volume in 
the useful Everyman’s Library 
with an introduction by Kenneth 
Ruck. Howard was also the au- 
thor of another work, “an account 
of the Principal Lazarettos in Eu- 
rope,” excerpts of which are in- 
cluded in the present volume. The 
two works were the result:‘of ex- 
tensive travels by Howard in Eng- 
land and Europe devoted to a per- 
sonal investigation of prisons, 
prisoners, and prison administra- 
tion. Howard’s work has become 
a classic as it was the first ex- 
tensive study made of this phase 
of life. 

While many of the horrors of 
prison life of the late eighteenth 
century have disappeared on the 
whole the attitude towards offend- 
ers is about the same. The fun- 
damental view that has on the 





whole dominated detention of 
|those who break the law is not 
jreclamation but revenge. More- 
}over, men and women were im- 
| eaten i — 


Woll to Speak on A.F.L. 
AtLabor Institute Session 


In N. Y¥. C. on Feb. 20th! 


Matthew Woll, vice president of 
| the American Federation of Labor, 
jis to be the first speaker at a ser- 
lies of lectures being arranged by 
jthe Labor Institute organized by 
| the Committee on Labor of the 
|New York Party. Mr. 
Voll will speak on Thursday, Feb. 
|20, at the East 
}15th Street. 

The lecture, to be followed by 
| discussions and questions, will be 


Socialist 
School, 7 


Rand 


by 








jopen to all members of trade 
lunions or of the Socialist Party. 
| Requests for tickets should be 
sent to the Labor Institute, So- 
cialist Party, 7 East 15th Street, 
and should indicate what Socialist 
11 ranch or trade uni e writer 
jbelongs to. Mr. W subject 
| will be “The American Federation 
lof Labor: Its Policies and Prac- 
| tices.” 

In announcing the lecture, Louis 
|Schaffer, secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Labor, said that invita- 


| tions to speak at Institute lectures 
j have been extended to President 
iGreen, John Fitzpatrick of Chica- 
'go, H. H. Broach, president of the 
| Electricians’ Union, and others 
| The purpose of the lectures is to 
provide a forum where trade 


| 


funionists and Socialists may ex- | 


change views on the problems of 


the labor movement. 


Memorial Meeting 
For Peter Kropotkin 





A Kropotkin Memorial Meeting 
will be held in the Rand School 
Auditorium, 7 East 15th street, 
New York City, Sunday after- 
inoon, February 9th, at 2 o'clock. 
The principal speaker will be Dr. 


xle, an old admirer of Peter Kro- 


potkin from the time of his res- 
jidence in Egland, 

| Other speakers include Hippo- 
lyte Havel, for a generation the 
j;most picturesque figure in the 


}Revolutionary movement in Am- 


j}erica and a personal friend of Kro- 
potkin. A. Grossner, Manager of 
|Freie Arbiter Stimme; Joseph 
}Cohn, Editor of Freie Arbiter 
;Stimme, Walter Starrett, Editor 
jof Road to Freedom; Thomas 
|; Wright and others. Arrangements 
under the auspices of Road to 


| Freedom. 


|\Conference of Building 
‘Trades Workers Feb. 13 
7 

| A <¢ 

| Workers 
jauspices of 
| Progressive Lab 
}15th street, room 
|February 13th, at 8:00 p. m. 


onfere 2 
onrerencé 


Wil 


502, 


This 
;conference is the result of several 
group meetings of Building Trades 


Workers interested in spreading 
progressive labor ideas in their un- 
ions. All interested Building 


Trades Workers are invited to at- 
tend this conference, 


To the illiterates who sponsor | 
this policy we recommend an old} 





The Prison Problem 


;prisoned and harshly treated for 
| offenses that are no longer offens- 
jes. For example, imprisonment for 
| debt was almost universal not only 
[at the time when Howard made 
|his investigations but well into the 
| nineteenth century. This practice 
|punished unfortunate human be- 
lings because of their poverty. 
| There were gentlemen of the type 
|of Baumes who objected to decent 
jtreatment of these offenders on 
the ground that it would encour- 
| non-payment of debts. 

| This old account of prison re- 
|gime is revolting. Starvation, 
filth, disease and death stare at 
the reader from many pages while 
torture was not unusual] for slight 
infractions of discipline. Many 
|individual cases and incidents that 
|came under the personal observa- 
tion of the author make a vivid 
account of how low in the scale 
of brutality the law and prison 
|regime can sink. 

It is unfortunate that Howard 
inever visited the United States. 
Had he done so his account of 
|; American prisons of the same pe- 
riod would have revealed no dif- 
ference with prisons abroad. New- 
gate in Connecticut was a hell 


whose horrors were common 
knowledge. The prisons in Phil- 
adelphia, New York and else- 


where were similar to the prison 
abominations in Europe, while im- 
prisonment for debt was as com- 
mon here as it was abroad. 

This old classic is also valuable 
in its contribution to the history 
of one phase of the working class 
for prisons are chiefly intended 
for the “lower orders” of man- 
kind, as many a successful thief in 
the upper range of modern so- 
ciety knows. It is rich in a mass 
of statistics, data, and observa- 
tions by a humanitarian who is de- 
serving of the blessing of all who 
seek a@ more humane world than 
which our official guardians pro- 
vide us with today. 

J. O. 





U. S. Socialists Greet 


Against Dictatorship 


CHICAGO.—Morris Hillquit, na- 
tional chairman of the Socialist 
Party, has cabled to Julian Bes- 
teiro, 


Spein, congratulations for their 


stand in favor of a democratic re- | 


public. 

Hillquit’s cablegram said: 

“The Socialists of America 
send hearty congratulations on 
your stand in favor of a dem- 
ocratic republic and wish you 
luck in your courageous strug- 
gle to free the Spanish work- 
ers from the double yoke of 
political and economic oppres- 
sion.” 

On Wednesday, Mr. Hillquit re- 
ceived the following cabled re- 
sponse from Julian Besteiro, the 
Spanish Socialist leader: 

“Spanish Socialists accept your 


Horthy’s 
Hungary 


“IPHE Prisons of Budapest (pub- 

lished by Kaden & Comp. 
Dresden) is the name of a book 
in which Frau Boloni, formerly 
secretary to Anatole France and 
wife of a Hungarian journalist, de- 
scribes under the pen name of San- 
dor Kemeri her experiences in 
Hungarian prisons. 

Frau and Herr Boloni never di- 
rectly entered into politics, but 
when the Horthy regime had es- 
tablished itself in Hungary and 
made life impossible for decent 
people they fled to Vienna and set- 
tled down there. A short time ago 
Frau Boloni made a journey into 
Hungary, with regular identity 
papers, in order to see to their 
house and things, which they still 
possessed there. But the way of 
suffering for this woman began 
when she set foot on Hungarian 
soil. In Horthy’s Hungary a de- 
nunciation is sufficient to mobilize 
military justice, and Frau Boloni 
was arrested as a spy after such 
a denunciation. For six weeks 
she was moved hither and thither 
between different civil and mili- 
tary prisons. Even the personal 
fate of this woman, who was mor- 
ally humiliated and illtreated by 
heartless police officials in tiring 
hearings without any guilt being 
established, who was then while 
exhausted and seriously ill again 
trailed half-unconscious from pri- 
son to prison and placed in cells 
which are sufficient to kill the 
healthiest man, would be sufficient 





| 
} 
| 


leader of the Socialists of | 


} 
! 


| and Bethlen need in order to jus- | 
tify the White Terror. 


|foul packs of straw for beds, with | 


congratulations and send to their | 


comrades in the United States 
their most fraternal greetings.” 

In view of the recent political 
shift in Spain, it is interesting to 
note that Francisco Caballero, gen- 
eral secretary of the “Union Gen- 
eral de Trabajadores,” one of the 
Socialist members of the council 
of state, was the only member of 
the council to vote against all 
appropriations for the Moroccan 
War. He and most of his Social- 
ist comrades have served terms 
of imprisonment at different times 
for their uncompromising attitude 
against war. 


the outrages of the counter-revo- lp elsky. 


} 


} 


The Federation of Labor also! 
opposed military service and the! 


Socialist members in the Cortes 
(the former Spanish Parliament) 
always voted against the standing 
army and its budget. The Federa- 
tion of Labor with its 250,000 
members forms a strong anti-mil- 
itarist unit in a country which 
otherwise 
pacifist movements. 





Schenectady Labor To 
Have Public Forum 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 
SCHENECTADY.—The Schen- 
ectady Trades Assembly, city cen- 
tral labor body, will start a forum 
in Schenectady’s new Labor Tem- 
ple. This Forum, which will re- 
ceive the moral support of the So- 


is hardly touched by | 


| 
} 


cialist local of Schenectady, pro- | 


poses to have its first meeting 
on Feb. 22. Among speakers 
whose activities are being sought 
are Rev. John A. Ryan of the 
Catholic University of Washing- 
ton, Vice President Matthew Woll 
the American Federation of 
Labor, Dr. Harry W. Laidler of 
the League for Industrial Demo- 
cracy, A. J. Muste of Brookwood 
College, Executive Secretary Wil- 
liams of the League for Independ- 
ent Political Action, Director 
Mabel Leslie of the Art Workship, 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes of New 


of 


to conjure up a picture of cruelty. 
But the sufferings of this woman 
pale before the terrors which she 
had to witness in the prisons. 
Frau Boloni, for whom influen- 
tial people had intervened, and 
who was set free as a result of 
the efforts and complaints of her 
friends after six weeks as the ac- 
cusation against her was quite un- 
tenable, was spared the most 


frightful thing of all, bodily ill-| 


treatment. But the martyrdom of 


Spanish Party on Fight |fellow-prisoners, which she ob- 


served and shared, and of which 
she tells in her moving book, calls 
up the inguisition of the middle 
ages. A hearing of prisoners 
means blows with butt-ends of ri- 
fles, kicks and cuts with a whip. 


Physical and moral ill-treatment | 


of the prisoners form the method 
of securing “confessions,” of col- 
lecting confessions of guilt, which 
the system of justice of Horthy 


sons are stinking quarters with 


walls which are swarming with 


bugs and vermin of every de-| 


scription. And if the ill-treated 


and mutilated victims of the Hun- | 


garian Soldateska go into the in- 
firmary their lot is no better even 
there. Disgusting food, pestilent 
air, every kind of danger of in- 
fection, ill-treatment and humilia- 
tion are not spared even the pri- 
soners who are very ill. 

The whole of the hate of the 
Magyar counter-revolution against 
everything progressive and free, 
against everything that borders 
upon Socialism or Communism, ex- 
hausts its fury in this ill-treat- 
ment of defenceless prisoners. But 
international Socialism will fight 
with all the more energy against 


lutionary forces, and will raise its 
demand all the more insistently 
that the doors of the prisons be 
thrown open and the victims of 
oppression set free. 





Where the chains of Capitalism are 
forged, there must the chains be 
broken.—Rosa Luxemburg. 


The pri-| 





The Week’ s Best Sellers 


(As reported by the Rand 
Book Store, 7 East 15th 
Street, New York City) 
Non-Fiction 

An East Side Epic: The Life 
of Meyer London by Harry Ro- 
goff. 

Prosperity, Fact or Myth, by 
Stuart Chase. 

Men and Machines, by Stuart 
Chase. 

Middletown, by Robert and 
Helen Lynd. 

Labor and Farmer Parties in 
U. S., by Nathan Fine. 

Marriage and Morals, by Ber- 
trand Russell. 

Fiction 

A Farewell to 
Hemingway. 

All Quiet on the Western 
Front, by Remarque. 

And Company, by Bloch. 

Yama, by Kuprin. 

Coronet, by Komroff. 

Australia Felix, by Richard- 
son. 


Arms, by 


On Comununisim 


The recent flare-up of the Com- 
}munist movement in New York 
|City has brought many inquiries 
|to the Rand School Book Store, 7 
|East 15th Street, regarding the 
study of the American section of 
|the movement made by James 
;Oneal, “American Communism.” 
|The book, published two years 
;ago, is based upon an exhaustive 
jstudy of original material and is 
{the only attempt that has been 
|made to present an objective his- 
|tory of American Communism. 
Oneal declares that the New 
| York disturbances are to be re- 
| garded as the convulsions that ac- 
}company sickness and decline. He 
|points out that since he finished 
| the book the Communist Party has 
| divided into three parties and that 
|the three-party factional war has 
| brought many desertions from the 
jranks. He adds that in recent 
|years the Communists have 
|brought their children into their 
|public demonstrations in order to 
lgive the appearance of numbers 


| 











| which they really do not have. 





Drive to Launch 


tion of the Young Peoples’ So- 


ing Association (at present com- 
posed of New York members only) 
was authorized to expand on a 
national scale and initiate a drive 
for sufficient funds to launch a 
monthly magazine. 

Preliminary preparations have 
been completed, and this week 
marks the beginning of the drive. 


ing approached to give as much as 
they can towards this fund. The 
object is to raise enough money 
to underwrite the first year’s pub- 
lication and leave enough for a 
successful start the second year. 
In recent years the Young Peo- 
ples’ Socialist League has been 
without an official publication. 
The “Free Youth,” which lasted 
six or seven months of 1924, had 
to be discontinued because insuffi- 
cient funds had been raised be- 
fore it was launched. The same 
was true of the “Young Socialist,” 
which existed during the years of 
1916 to 1921. The main reason 
|for the failure of the latter was 
| that left-wingers had gotten con- 
trol during the split. 
| In the last two years the need 
for a youth paper devoted to the 
Labor and Socialist movement has 
| been severly felt. Circles of the 
Y..P. S. L. have issued and are 
issuing their own papers. At the 
present time Circle One, Cleve- 
land, is issuing ‘The Young Lead- 
er,” a fortnightly paper; ‘The 
Yipsel Call” is published by a Chi- 
cago circle; and ‘“‘The New Vista,” 
a monthly, is published by Circle 
Two, Brooklyn. The 
| which these three mimeographed 





the real reason why the National 
Convention of the Y. P. S. L. had 
|urged and sponsored a strong na- 
| tional youth publication. 

The young Socialists of America 
are feeling the need for an organ 
| wherein they might speak to youth 
jin a way that youth will under- 
| stand, and on matters which 
| young people are interested in. 
| The drive chairman is 
All 
}should be sent to him at 7 East 
15th street, Room 601, New York 
| City. 





| A_ few reservations for The New 
Leader dinner next Wednesday night 
are still available. First applications 
are first served. Telephone The New 
| Leader, Algonquin 4622. 


r | 
Youth Magazine 
At the sooent National Conven- | 


cialist League, the Youth Publish- | 


Friends all over the country are be- | 


interest | 


papers have developed is probably | 


checks and monies | 


New York Socialists 
Will Hold Institute 
On Social Insurance 


Problems affecting the worker 
in industry and a discussion of how 
social insurance legislation could 
|help solve these problems, will fea- 
| ture the sessions of the Institute 
on Social Insurance, to be held un- 
der the joint auspices of the So- 
| cialist Party and the Rand School, 
at the People’s House, 7 East 15th 
istreet, on Saturday and Sunday, 
| March 1 and 2. 

The first session wiil be held on 
|\Saturday, February 15, at 2 o'clock, 
'with unemployment insurance, em- 
ployment exchanges, and the plans 
employed in private industry to 
|relieve distress through unemploy- 
| ment insurance. Among the speak- 
}ers at the first session will be Dr. 
| Harry W. Laidler, Abraham Beck- 
|erman, and H. Rosner. The fol- 
|lowing sessions will have as their 
| Speakers, among others, Judge Ja- 
|cob Panken, Dr. Abraham Ep- 
|stein, Louis Waldman, S. John 
Block, Edward F. Cassidy, and Al- 
| gernon Lee. It is expected that 
some opponents of social insurance 
| legislation will accept invitations 
| to express their views. 

| Every Socialist party branch is 
being asked to elect four delegates 
|to the Institute, in addition to 
| party members who may wish to 
attend. More detailed plans will 
{be made public by Marx Lewis, 
|executive secretary of the Social- 
ist party, in next week’s issue of 
| The New Leader. 


Seek Drafting of 
All School Boys 
Into Boy Scouts 


Nothing less than conscription 
of all boys in New York state 
schools between 10 and 18 into the 
| Semi-militaristic Boy Scout move- 
ment is contemplated in a bill in- 
troduced in the state legislature 
on which the new York Teachers 
Union has turned the full glare of 
publicity. Coupled with this draft 
of boy power goes the threat of 
;compulsory military training in 
; the schools. 

Boys between 10 and 18 in all 
;schools, public or private, would 








be forced into the Boy Scout re- 
gime by the proposed law. Each 
|day they would receive 30 min- 
utes’ drill in boy scout training 
| with special training during holi- 
days and the summer season. 
Uniforms would be compulsory. 
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Circle Two, Srs., Brooklyn 
At this Sunday evening’s meeting, 
Herman Field will speak on “Robert 
Ingersoll: His Life and Works.” The 
Circle meets at 219 Sackman street, 
Brooklyn. 
Circle Thirteen, Brooklyn 
Tonight, at 482 Sutter avenue, 
Brooklyn, Circle Thirteen will hold a 
gala affair at the opening of its new 
headquarters. It will be a package 


party and dance, and the admission | 


| will be thirty-five cents. Yipsels and 
| friends are invited to attend, 


The New Vista 

The New Vista has announced the 
inauguration of a “Junior Yipsel 
Page” for every issue. Juniors of all 
parts of the country are invited t 
send in thetr thoughts on questions 
of interest to Yipsels, especially Jun- 
iors. Contributions should be sent to 
Harry Lopatin, 7 East 15th strect, 
New York City. 

NATIONAL NEWS 
Philadelphia 

At the last meeting of the City Ex- 
ecutive Baord of the recently organized 
City League of Philadelphia, plans 


York, and Rev. Ernest Caldecott |were formulated for an extensive 


of Schenectady, 





membership campaign. The board has | 


been financed by a loan from the 
Junior Circle One, to the extent of 


A few reservations for The New/ten dollars. So far the board h 
Leader dinner next Wednesday night | distributed book lists, song iste and 


are still available. First applicf.tiens | educational s 


are first served. Televhone The New 
| Leader, Algonquin 4622, : 


j 


uggestions. 
This particular group of juniors is 
being ably led by their organizer Joe 
' 


f 


Gorelik, and sponsor, Comrade Felix. 
An average of fifteen attending meet- 
ings regularly, and a basketball team 
|}are two incidental accomplishments. 
| Weiss, Brodsky, Gorelik, Greenberg, 
| Butler, Aritzky, and some subs con- 
stitute the team. A banquet on the 
eighth of February will institute a 
preliminary drive for members to get 
enough to pitch into activity for the 
National Drive for members, which 
commences April Ist. Literature is 
being distributed in connection with 
| the campaign. The leafiets are Appeat 
to Reason, Effects and Defects of the 
present educational system, Child La- 
bor in the United States, Meaning of 
Unemployment, and Rally With the 
| Yipsels. A mimeographed newspaper 
}is being contemplated. 

New York City 

In connection with the Annual City 
Convention a banquet is being held on 
that Sunday (February 16) at the 
Rand School at 6 p.m. It is being 
tendered to the new national chair- 
man, Emanuel Switkes, and will be 
a novelty in that a banquet has not 
been held with conventions since the 
days of the old timers. Understanding 
that Yipsels are not immune from 
|the devastating effects of the capi- 
| talist system, the arrangements com- 
mittee has set the price per person 
at only one dollar. But food and 
speeches will not be the only pro- 
visions at this jolly get-together. 
There wil} be dancing and entertain- 


| ment, and the object is not to raise | 
|funds but to have a live and com- 
|radely evening after the strenuous | 
sessions of the convention. Start sav- | 
ing your pennies, and make your re- 
| servations quickly. 
| Staten Island 
| A Junior Circle is being formed in 
Staten Island after many years of 
apathy in the Borough of Richmond. | 
The second meeting of the group took | 
place last night, and was addressed | 
by Comrade Umansky. } 
Sunnyside } 
The Sunnyside Juniors are getting ; 
new members after a period of q 
The new Director, Comrade Mulhs 
ser, is coaching them in dramatics. 
The Junior Organization in New York 
is represented by either chartered or 
about-to-be chartered circles in all! 
five boroughs. 
To All New York C*rcles | 
se note that all nominations for | 












ago and if not 1 
acted upon in substar 
pears here: Each circ] 
two for each office. 
must receive a majority of the votes 
cast. Each nominee must have been | 
@ member of the Y. P. S. L. for two 
years, and a member of the S. P. for 
,one year. 


The 
Chatter Box 











S a fitting sequel to a recent outburst against 
A the modern theatre, some near-Communist 
friends forced Mr. and Mrs. DeWitt of Flushing, 
Long Island, to attend a performance of “Red Rust,” 
presented by the Theater Guild at the Martin Beck 
Theatre. 

Needless to insist, we left the show fully im- 
pressed with the message of the Russian dramatist. 
Soviet Russia is proceeding through an unprecent- 
ed spiritual change because of her mass-self-shaping 
in mind as well as industry. Youth, love, morals, 
sex, honesty, decency in human relationship . . . 
all are taking on queer guise and strange posture, 
Romance, fidelity to friends as individuals, personal 
preferences, and all the other quite essential ele- 
ments of what we have standardizd as civilized 
and sane are shredded to bits by the precise teeth 
of a mass theory. 

- * * 

Everything that does not fall into the coloreless, 
passionless pattern of what is now commonly known 
as Sovietism is middle class, bourgeois, and anti- 
revolutionary. Idealistic youth struggies valiant 
ly against its tyrannical dogma only to succumb 
This mass business is horribly serious. It takes 
on all the unemotional power of an octuple print- 
ing press going into high gear. Soon the gears and 
rolls shriek a deafening chorus of accomplishment, 
Men are only incidents. Their scurrying about, 
testing this, tightening there, oiling and smearing 

. just so much accompaniment, ,,, All thas 
matters is results. 

Those of us who are patient and more lenien# 
with our hopes view all this with a sincere prayer 
for the best. For one, I cannot mind their call 
ing me’ “yellow,” “middle-class,” “spineless” and the 
like. If I were in Russia, the chances are for my 
becoming part and parcel of that tremendous me- 
chanical experiment. After all circumstance has 
altered the case for Socialism in Russia... , But 
then this becomes immaterial against discussing the 
play. 

The author presents in moving picture fashion 
small pictures of the effect the new order has upon 
& group... or “nucleus” . ,. . of young students 
in Moscow. With true Theatre Guild fervor, the 
SeX question is stressed, albeit the neuroticisms of 
Eugene ONeill are sadly absent, A struggle is 
crudely depicted between sacred love and the pro- 
fanity of sex freedom. The discussions are true to 
the average experience of debate among the Rus- 
sians. Theorists hack and hew to a hairline, Emo~ 
tional idealists shout, sing, shriek and faint. There 
is much hullabaloo. Juicy expectoration to punc~ 
tuate a curse. Much pretense at pugilism. A 
great deal of pulling apart. ..., Then what,.. ? 

> ~ oa 


A return to middle-class adjustment . . . a judge, 
or rather judges . . . much middle-class compro- 
mising on the judgment . . . and the horribly bour- 
geois ending . . . where the villain is caught... 
and middle-class virtues, honesty, ethics, and the 
decent lover triumphs. 

The reason why there is so much reiteration of 
“middle-class” in this writing is because it was ham- 
mered without mercy into our ears for the drama 
space of two hours. So much so that I resolved 
forthwith to venture forth a a knight-errant to 
rescue the fair damsel . . , Middle-Class . . . from 
the fell clutches of the Communists. 

Of course, we Socialists should have no partic- 
ular worship for the qualities of our own shop 
keeping, land holding and extremely possessive 
bourgeoisie. And we made no pretense at forgiv- 
ing its sins. But the acute madness that pervades 
Moscow these days against anything that does not 
keep step with the dizzy dervishing of an ever new 
economic policy, taxes the tolerance of any civ- 
ilized observer. If you do not agree with the ukase 
of the hour, or the plan of the day, your are Nep 

. middle-class ... kulack . . . and you are to ip 
“liquidated.” The Communists of the un 
here have the more picturesque phrase .., “taken 
for a ride,” 

And the way love and marriage are tabooed as 
capitalist shares you would imagine that all the 
members of the Alimony Club of old Ludlow Street 
Jail had migrated to Moscow and drawn up the 
domestic code. But then again, that is their busie 
ness ... and maybe some day we will find tha@ 
love laughs at Communists as well ag locksmitha, 

. . 

It was at the height of the play’s eloquence op 
this subject that our parlor-revolutionary friend 
(an estimable middle-class lady, you may be as 
sured) whispered to me: “That’s not true.., the 
translators have twisted the play into ant-Sevie® 
propaganda. ,.. It’s a shame.” 

Of course, as the play progressed and true lowe 
showed a meek bourgeois face, it was not difficult 
to convince our friend that no one had warped ang 
meaning of the author out of the original. 

Only on the way home, after the harsh harangue 
of the drama thinned out, reflection brought me 
some odd lusions. The great fault with the 
play as such was that it was peculiarly Russian, 
All groan, shout, sigh and shriek. Never a mo 
ment of happy humor, never a light quip, never a 
flash of kling relief. The only laugh I got out 
of the play was at our friend’s fear that the drama 
had been twisted out of its true meaning for Am~ 
erican c¢ ion. 


con¢ 
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much as I dislike summing up any- 
to appear witty 
verwhelms in this instance, 

1 it rumbles echoes 
s a Socialist 


Hang it all, 










Own untll 


A Communist i 


et tnis the 








And lest you laugh 

nough to realize 

it it is to say that any- 

fundament of human Sanity. 
‘ 





lacks 


From a long observance of the self-styled Comm 
, to discov 

when th 

p oical 





1 all the vie 


> wantonness of d@- 





past and 
1 the professions of 
to bring life, happi- 
Range them along- 
mocrats in Sovieg 
pall of dread and 
very dissenting lover 
radoxical philosophy 
> free mankind by 
production and machin- 
ery, yo ill pray with me for the day whem 
Russia shal! learn to laugh good-naturedly at her 


self. > 
S. A. de Wim. , 
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EVA HAS HER WAY 


“THE OPEN DOOR.” By Alfred 
"Sutro. “THE WOMEN. HAVE 
THEIR WAY.” By Serafin and 
Joaquin Alvarez Quintero. Civic 
Repertory Theatre. 
N THE new double bill of the 
Civic Repertory Theatre, Eva 
Le Gallienne has cast herself for 


. the two main roles, and has done 
well. For her intelligent command 


of the shades of personality 
makes her interpretations increas- 
ingly deep with implications the 
good playwright leaves for the 
actor to suggest; and the pieces 
of the evening are by good play- 
wrights. 

Sutro’s one-act “The Open 
Door” is a clever, rather than an 
emotional capture of that moment 
when a devoted friend and a loy- 
al wife discover, or reveal, their 
patient, stifled love for one an- 
other while husband sleeps inno- 
cently—and without danger of 
horns—upstairs. The suggestion 
that the devil must have been 
reading Bernard Shaw is indica- 
tive of the play’s method: subtle 

les of meaning are wafted 
the night, until the fire- 

dims with the paling of 
dawn, and loyal friend and devot- 


ed wife move their disparate 
ways. 


Donald Cameron makes a good 
r for Eva Le Gallienne in 
it ahece; and he is set opposite 
ber once more in the Quintero 
brothers’ comedy “The Women 
Have Their Way,” turned into pal- 
atable English by Granville-Bark- 
ers. Here we have a Spanish ver- 
gion of Beatrice and Benedick, 
with the emphasis on the feminine 
fashioning; for these small-town 
women. are very gammers of gos- 
sip, and move to make real what 
their fancies frame. Thus the 
young lawyer from Madrid (Don- 
ald Cameron again) finds himself 
despite his strong words against 
marriage, arranging to sit outside 
the window where Juanita (Eva 
once more) will await him. And 
“a college of wit-crackers cannot 
flout me out of my humor. Dost 
think I care for a satire, or an 
epigram? No; if a man will be 
beaten with brains, he shall wear 
nothing handsome about him. In 
brief, since I do purpose to mar- 
ry, I will think nothing to any 
purpose that the world can say 
Voainst it; for man is a giddy 
thing, and this is my conclusion. 
The words are from ‘Much 
‘Ado About Nothing,” but they 
might have been Adolfo’s to the 
old doctor, whom the women had 
once led to take part in a bull 
fight, and who did his best to save 
the unsuspecting lawyer. But 
women, in a small town, are more 
than nine points of the law. 

The deft and amusing lines of 
this comedy pass pleasantly 
through an effective cast, with 
Egon Brecher mellow as the priest, 
and various others in equally en- 
tertaining roles, including his two 
mumming nieces. In production, 
and in choice of plays to produce, 
these two pieces make a valid ad- 
dition to the Civic Repertory list, 
wholly different from its several 
Russian dramas, yet enlivening 
and genuine and rich with theatri- 
cal fare. 


THE FIRST FINE RAPTURE 


“RECAPTURE.” By Preston 
Sturges. Eltinge Theatre. 


When a first produced play has 
been so immediate a success as 
“Strictly Dishonorable,” the next 
venture of the same playwright 
has usually tough sailing, so far 
as the critical guests are con- 
cerned. While the “rapture” of 
Preston Sturges’ first play is far 
from careless, as either a visit or 
a reading will make at once mani- 
fest, the play moves with a casual 
breathlessness which all critics 
defy him to recapture. The very 
mame of the second play is thus 
an unwitting challenge (especially 
as this comedy gives signs of hav- 
ing been the earlier written); but 
let it be said that, judged without 
any bias of prior success, “‘Recap- 
ture,” despite one or two brief 
slow stretches, is an entertaining 


play. Unfortunately, it does not 
know quite how to end, and that | 
messy elevator will always be/ 


ready in deux minutes, falls—‘dea | 


in machina!” at the close—carry- 
ing the heroine and the play to 
death together. 

The comic moments are 
of what we expected; 
ters, in situation, and often in di- 
alogue, the play tickles. 
thoroughly English young clergy- 
man confronted with, 
amoured of, ihe American gold- 
digger with the gift of slang! It 


is when she turns out to be not a} 


gold-digger, but one of those hon- 
est-to-goodness self - sacrificing 
dear creatures, that the play be- 
gins to crack. By the end it has| 
completely split; for the high com- | 
edy mood, and the 
water. If the work of Patricia 
Were up to the level of that of the 
rest of the cast, there could be 
no complaint as to the playing— 
though Auguste of the elevator— 
Meyer Berenson—looks the drole 
enough for special mention. ‘‘Re- 


emoture” does not quite live up ‘,» 





worthy | 
in charac- | 


That | 


and then en- | 


social-senti- 
mental mix less than oil and fire- | 


At the Strand Theatre 





GRANT WITHERS is one of the 
many celebrities appearing in 
“So Long Letty,” which comes 
to both the Strand and Beacon 
Theatres on Friday. 





to its name, but should at least 
capture its share of Broadway’s 
attention. 


STATUES WILL RISE 


“GENERAL JOHN REGAN.” By 
George A. Birmingham. The Irish 
Theatre. 

Somehow the public should be | 
brought to know of this group of 
Irish players. Not as finished as 
the imported product of several, 
and then some more, years back, 


ran: Mem 

tannia” (spell that with one “t”) 
that’s all the English have of an 
afternoon; but that’s more than 
enough to annoy such Irish as are, 
with kindness but none too gently 
satirized in a play that reaches 
out from Ireland to include all 
humankind. 





Course of Lectures on Wagner 


The music-dramas of Richard 
Wagner, which are soon to be 
produced at the Metropolitan, are 
the subject of an unusual course 
of lectures by Adele T. Katz, the 
first of which will be given Tues- 
day, Feb. 11, at the Steinway Guild 
Hall, at 113 West 57th Street, at 
eleven o’clock in the morning. 
Miss Katz’s course, which consists 
of five lectures on consecutive 


i| Tuesday mornings. will deal with 
}|the great composer of music-dra- 


ma in the same interpretative 
manner which Miss Katz used in 
dealing with modern composers in 
the series of lectures which she 
recently concluded at the Guild 
Hall. 

“Richard Wagner and the Nie- 
belungen Ring” is the subject of 
the course, which will begin Tues- 
day by a discussion of the text 
of the great Ring Cycle. Ernest 
Newman’s translation will be 
used. Succeeding lectures will 
deal specifically with “Rheingold 
and Agamemnon.” 


London Revue Talkie 
.At 55th Street Theatre 


“The Co-Optimists,” the all-talk- 
ing, singing and dancing revue of 
the British world-famous enter- 
tainers, had fits first American 
showing at the 55th Street Play- 
house Tuesday, February 4th, for 
an indefinite run. This film re- 
vue, which is now in its eighth 
record-breaking week at the New 
Metropole Theatre in the West 
End of London, was produced by 
British New Era, under the per- 








they have a rough readiness that 
makes their work refreshing, even | 
when not wholly removed from | 
the amateur, There is no doubt, | 
for example, that the _ subtle- 
ties—when there are any—of | 
Birmingham’s “General John Re- | 
gan” might be lighted more deli- | 
cately by a cast elsewhere chosen; 
but the burly, broad lines of its 
usual satire stream lustily from 
these people. Walter Murphy, as 
the explosive revolutionary editor, | 
is especially live. 

The play, though wide in its 
sweeping gestures as an arm that | 
heaves a brick, is just that force- | 
ful in its picture, not merely of | 
the Irish as people, but of the | 
Irish—and most any one else—as | 
members of a state, as political 
beings, as politicians. A sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Alabama 
in “The Sap From Syracuse’’—-the 
tendency of many folk to create 


—gives body to this play, and even | 
more directly to General John Re- 
gan of Bolivia. His grand-niece 
by fictive creation is ready to un- 
veil the monument, even though 
the promised king puts in no ap- 
pearance—and “The Wearing 0’ | 
the Green” replaces “Rule Brit- 





THEATRE GUILD Production 


METEOR 
By S. N. BEHRMAN 
GUILD THEATRE 
52nd STREET WEST of BROADWAY 
Eves., - Sat. 2:40 


8:50—Mats., Thurs. 








A Theatre Guild Production 


Red Rust 


& OUSPENSKY 


by KIRCHON 


MARTIN BECK THEATRE 




















45th STREET and 8th AVENUE 
Evgs., $:40—Mats., Wed., Thurs. 
and Sat., 3:40 
TIMES 3 pen 
West Street 
SUNDAY EVE., 
FEB. 9th at 8:50 





sHENKIN 


where-to-go-Sunday problem 
mos 6 Audiences asked for 
and more.”—Eve. Telegram. 


| SEATS $1 to $2.50 at Box Office 


| TOWN HALL, Mond ay Alt., Feb. 10, at 3 


Ted Shawn 


and 


in Denishawn Dancers 

LECTURE RECITAL 

— and FABRICS of the ORIENT 
s c 


j COSTT 
g te) “ 50 at 


| PhilharmonicSy mphony 
MOLINARI, Conductor 


Carnegie Hall, Sun. Aft. at 3:00 
Soloist: me oo BRAILOWSKY 


Pia 
HANDEL—C HOPIN— “BEETHOVEN 
Carnegie Hall, Thurs. Sve, Feb. 13, at 8:45 
Friday Afternoon, Feb. 14, at 2:30 
Saturday Evening, Feb. 15, at 8:45 
Mozart—Brahms—Debussy 
avel—Zandonal 
Carnegie Hall, Sun. Aft., Feb. 16 at 3:00 
Soloist: ALBERT SPALDING, Violinist 
Mozart—Debussy—Ravel—Zandonai i 
HUA JUDSON, Mgr. (Steinway Piano) 


|Author of “Black Sun” 


a legend once it has been started | |from many literary sources. | 


sonal supervision of Sir Gordon 





brains. 


Lew Cantor’s new show. 


Gifted with Beauty and Charm 





SYLVIA SIDNEY combines that rare combirnxtion of beauty and 
We may add another superlative, fur this charming little 
lady seems to overpower us with each new part she plays.. 
the Little Theatre Miss Sidney is to be seen in “Many A Slip,” 


At 





Herman Shumlin 
that the play by John Wexley 


“All the World Wondered” will 
now be called “The Last Mile.” 
altered. 


February 11, it will instead open 
on Thursday, February 13ta. 








Craig. 

The same program 
|George Bernard Shaw's famous | 
addres; “When the Cat’s Away,” | | 
a Disney Sound Cartoon; and oth- | 

er features. | 

This program marks the inaug- | 
uration of the new sound film pol- | 
icy, which the 55th Street Play- | 
house is going to adapt for future | 
| Programs. | 


Gives Course of Lectures | 


Aben Kandel, well known in 
literary circles, will give the sixth 
of his course of lectures in cur- 
rent literary trends, this Tuesday 
evening at the Rand School. Mr. 
Kandel’s course has proved very | 


|popular, and his.“Black Sun” is | ; 
|an important novel which has been |TY Hull, 





WALTER 


ELaibe! 


Mr. Hampden gives a splendid pic- 
ture of famous cardinal. 
—Eve. 


Eve. Journal. 
“Mr. Hampden has made the shrewd 
old cardinal a real figure. Those 
who Jove the theatre will enjoy this 
play.”’"—Eve. World. 

“Forecast many weeks’ run for it.” 


—Telegram. 


HAMPDEN’S THEA., B’way at 62nd St. 
Evgs. 8:30 Mats. Wed and Sat., 2:30 








ARTHUR HOPKINS Presents 


REBOUND 


A New Comedy 





by DONALD OGDEN STEWART 


with 


HOPE WILLIAMS 


PLYMOUTH Wee’ of Baty || 
Eves. 8:50. Mats. Thurs. & Sat, 2:30 |) 


Extra Matinee Wednesday 
(Lincoln’s Birthday) 

















The Critics Say 
Everything’sJake! 


The New Comedy by 
DON M: —— Is 


“Good, robust fur N Y. Times 
“Has the Sudience ‘in shrieks with 
the tears running out of their 
eyes.’"—Herald Tr e 

‘Not only stimu but ex- 







hilarating’’—Eve. 1 

: d sport ... intensely amus- 
ing.”’ —Graphic 

“A Riot’—Benchley. New Yorker 


The Assembly Theatre 
104 WEST 39TH STREET 


Evs 9 Mats Tues & pore at 3 
PI 10ne Wisconsin 82 








THE BEST BUY IN TOWNI!!!!! 
Laughs! Laughs! Laughs! 
JOE SMITH - CHAS, DALE 
ALEXANDER CARR 


and 


‘Mendel, Ine.’ 


laugh hit of 

~ David FP man 
his book ‘“‘Mendel Maran 
RITZ THEATRE 


48th STREET, West of Broadway 


seaso 


Adapt ed | 





a n 








This overflow turnout was due in | “Phantom,” 
a large measure to the curiosity ;large cast. 


of the acting 
desirous of 
Leo Bulgakoy, 
ican group in a Russian play, 
Among the attendees were 
Leslie Howard, 


profession who were 


lgiven much favorable comment |Meek, Harry Beresford, Henry | 
Biberman, Katherine and Guy | 
sient ciel ts ae .|Standing, Arthur Byron, Philip 


Merrivale, Basil Sydney, Mary El- | 
lis, Ruth Nelson and others. 








BILTMORE a 47th | 


of Broadway 
Eves. 8:40, Mats “WED. & ‘ae 
Phone Chickering 516 
KENNETH MACGOWAN and JOSEPH 
VERNER REED 
Present 


Basil Sidney 
Mary. Ellis 
“Children of | 


Darkness” 


By EDWIN JUSTUS MAYER 
A sharply witty enamel in which an 
eighteenth century rogue is made a 
heartless parody of 20th century ex- 
ploiters. 














VANDERBILT THEATRE 
WEST 48TH STREET 


Eves. 8:50; Mats. Wed & Sat. 2:30 
MYRON C. FAGAN presents 
The sauciest, gayest comedy in town 


Naney’s 
Private 


Affair 


with MINNA GOMBELL 


And an excellent cast 











Jolson’s Thea. Musical Comedy Co. 


IN THE 


Chocolate 
So! dier 


By OSC = STRAUS 


CHARLES PURCELI 
Alice MacKenzie and Roy Cropper 








Eves. & Mats.. Wed. (Including 
Lincoln’s Birthday) & Sat., $1 to 
$3. Thursday Matinee $1 to $2. 

9 Thea. 59 St. & 7 Ave. 
Jolson Seves. 8:30; Mats. 2:30. 
Feb. 17—Lehar’s Oneretta “The Count 
of Luxembourg with an all star cast. 











g CIVIC REPERTORY 


Si 


Cy EVA LE GALLIENNE, Director 


hekov) 


Tolstoi) 


I r ‘The Sea Gull” 
Tu EV The Living Corpse 
we d. Mat. “Peter Pan” (1 r 
Wed FE “The Open Door’ ‘Sutro) and 
= “The Hor ren Have The V 

I 





he : 
“Mlle Bour rr 
“Peter Pa 
“The Would Be Genile: nan” 
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“All the World Wondered” | “Phantom of the Opera” 
Now Called “The Last Mile” | 


announces 


which has hitherto been known as | now at the Colony Theatre. 


| Kerry. 
The opening date, too, has been | 


Originally scheduled for |from Gaston Leroux’ famous story 


: 7, : | : b — 
a premiere on Tuesday evening, |of that name, is 
}er concerning the evil done by a 


“The Last Mile” is a drama | | who in his desire to be loved, ab- 
contains | with an all-male cast headed by | ducts a popular singer, taking her 
This Thursday jto his chambers in the under- 
|ground cellar. 


| 


|Spencer Tracy. 

evening it is opening for a brief 

tryout at Parsons’ Theatre in 

Hartford. 

“At The Bottom” Comes Up | 
The professional matinee of | 

| ““At the Bottom” on Friday, Jan. 

}31, was marked by one of the | 

largest attendances on _ record. | 


viewing the work of |Mary Philbin are Snitz Edwards, 
directing an Amer- | 
| Virginia Pearson, 

Hen- | Carewe, 
Donald | ‘sicatean and Bernard Siegel, 





At the Colony Theatre 

Universal’s talking version of 
“The Phantom of the Opera” is 
Fea- 
jtured in the picture are Lon Cha- 
ney, Mary Philbin and Norman 


“The Phantom of the Opera,” 
a mystery thrill- 


demented creature who stalks the 
| Grand Opera House in Paris, and 


Part of the opera “Faust” is 
heard and seen in thi Ss production 
(not only arias but the choruses 
and several of the bailet scenes). 
These are presented in full reali- 
ism, with color and music, giv- 
ing to all extent and purposes the 
first comprehensive rendition of 
an opera by the talking screen. 

Lon Chaney, who plays the 
is supported by a 
Among the principals 
and 


aX 


in addition to Norman Kerry 


John Sainpolis, 
Arthur Edmund 


Gibson Gowland, 


“Lost Zeppelin” at Gaiety 


all-talking special with Conway 


the Gaiety Theatre Saturday 
afternoon for an extended run. 
The story deals with a Zeppelin 
which is wrecked after flying over 
the South Pole. The commander 
and his aide are the only members 
of the crew alive when a rescue 


plane appears. The plane is able 
to carry only one passenger, and 
the commander knows that his 
young unmarried aide is in love 
with his wife. Which returns? 
The picture is said to have been 
more than a year in the making. 





David Barnett in Recital 


David Barnett, the young Am- 
erican pianist, appeared on Mon- 
day evening last in a recital at 
Carnegie Hall before a large and 
cordial audience. Mr. Barnett 
takes his music seriously, as was 
evidenced by his highly intelligent 
performance. 

In the Fantasie and Fugue in G 
minor by Bach-Liszt, he paid ex- 
ceptional regard to the dynamics 
and produced a beautiful velvet 
tone in the pianissimo passages. 
The tremendous technical difficul- 
ties of Brahms were non-existent 
to this brilliant young virtuoso in 
the variations on a theme of Pa- 
ganini. 

Though Barnett’s style is cal- 
culated to appeal more to the in- 
tellect rather than to the emo- 
tions, his performance at this re- 
cital roused his audience to an un- 
usual pitch of enthusiasm. The 
other numbers on the program 
were Kreisleriana by Robert Schu- 
mann and a group of solos by 
Chopin. Mr. Barnett’s previous 
appearance in New York was on 
January 12 with the Manhattan 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Henry 
Hadley conducting.—C. K. D, 





“Seven Keys” at Hippodrome 
The R-K-O Hippodrome this 
week is presenting Richard Dix in 
“Seven Keys to Baldpate,” his 
first Radio picture. In this talk- 
ing screen version of the George 
M, Cohan stage play, Dix is sup- 


cien Littlefield. 
vaudeville bill Joe Jackson, the 
funny tramp on the bicycle, re- 
turns to the Hippodrome for the 
first time since Charles B. Dilling- 
ham managed that house. 

Others of importance in the 
stage show are Florence Brady 
and Gilbert Wells, Cunningham 


“The Lost Zeppelin,” Tiffany's 


Tearle, Virginia Valli and Ricardo 
Cortez heading the cast, opened at 


ported by Miriam Seegar and Luv- | 
On the six act | 








Back on Breadway 


CHAS. DILLINGHAM should be very happy these days for he brings 
back Fred and the famous Stones in “Ripples,” which opens an en- 
gagement at the New Amsterdam Theatre this week, 





“So Long Letty” at 
Strand and Beacon 


Charlotte Greenwood, lanky and 
limber “Letty” of a cycle of farc- 
es very popular a few years back, 
is at the New York and Brook- 
lyn Strands and the new Beacon 
Theatre in her first all-talking pic- 
ture, “So Long, Letty.” It is farce 
at its fastest and funniest, with 


Miss Greenwood romping through 


terously than she did in the eet 
version. 

A notable cast of comedians has 
been assembled in support of Miss 











Norld’s Lari Th AVENUE and 500 ST 
Worlds Largest & , JU AVENUE and SOW STREET, || 
s 


Greatest Theatre LROTHAFEL ( ROX Y) | 


> “CAMEO 
KIRBY” | 


A Fox MOVIETONE 
Musical Drama 








and Clement, the Honey Family, 





Edith Yorke, Anton Va- | 


TOM A eae DY CKE 
nnounces His First Produ 


“OUT OF A 





——BOOTH THEATRE 








Season’s 


KATHARINE CORNELL 


The 


in 
“I've waited all this year for a 
glamorous and subtly colored and 





—Gilbert W Gabriel, 


THEATRE, 
B'WAY & 40TH ST. 


|Del Chain and Artie Conroy, and | 


‘the Three Small Brothers. 


BLUE SKY mit 





An Extraordinary Play 


LESLIE HOWARD 
can the German of Hans eaters 
Staged by MR. HOWA 

45th St w | 


of B’way | 
_Mat S WED & SAT 


a fo ada 


Eves 8: 240; 


~ Outstanding Triumph 


DISHONORED LADY 


stretch of acting as immediately 
alive 
New York American. 
MATS WED & SAT, 








| 
EVENINGS AT 8:30. 





GILBERT 
Journey’ 


124 West 43rd Street 





MILLER sae 
with MAURICE BROWN presents 


End | 


HENRY MILLER’S THEATRE 


Matinees Thursday and Saturday 2: 


R. C. SHERRIFF 


Evenings at 8:30 
3 


























GILBERT MILLER’S 
produc tion of 





| LYCEUM 


and LESLIE HOW. 


Berkeley Square 


LESLIE HOWARD and ML. ARG ALO GILLMORE 


THEATRE. 
Eves. 


ARD’S 


West 45th Street 
8:30, Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 














“A Fine Play,’’ Burns Mantle, News. 


LEO BULGAKOV’S Theatre 
MAXIM GORKY’S 


AT THE BOTTOM 


“Really worth seeing,”’ 


with 
J. HAROLD MURAAY 
NORMA TERRIS 


ON THE STAGE 
The Haunting Glorious Music of 
Dixie, Ferdie Grofe’s ‘‘MIS- 


SISSIPPI SUITE” A dramatic 

sketch of the Great Emancipa- 

tor. HALL JOHNSON’S NEGRO 

CHOIR. ROXY CHORUS, BAL- 

LET CORPS, 32 ROXYETTES 

and a host of brilliant enter- 
~ tainers. 








L 





The Sensation of the Century 
Richard Barthelmees 


as 


“Son of thin Gods’ 


REX BEACH’S STORY OF LOVE 
AND CONFLICTING WORLDS 








A First National & Vitaphone Picture 
(Technicolor Sequences) 


Warner Bros. Theatre 


BROADWAY and 50th STREET 
Daily 2:45-8:45, Sat. 3-8:45, Sun.3-6-8:415 








MARILYN 


MILLER 
“SALLY” 


(in Full Technicolor) 
WINTER GARDEN 
BROADWAY & 50th STREET 
Daily 2:45-8:45|Sat. 3-8:45/Sun. 3-6-8:45 
A First National & Vitaphone Picture 








Associates, Inc., presents 


J. M. Brown, Post 








“Seems to me the high-w 


A COMEDY ABOUT 


PHILIP 


» Balcony 


“ YORE Thea., 50th St., bet. 6th & 7th Aves. | Reservations, Circle 1407 
WALDORI Evs. 8:30, Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30| Popular Prices $2.50-75¢ 
CHANNING POLLOCK says: 


“DEATH TAKES A HOLIDAY” 


mn whien the water has often been very high 
MERIVALE 
EY HE L 5 ARR) MORE tres. 8:50, 


in New 


ater mark of a season 


LIFE, STARRING 
47th ST. W. of BROADWAY 
Mats. Wed & Sat. 2:30 


York! Prices $1 to $3 (Balc.) 





EDGAR 
BOBBY 


CLARK and 


TIMES SQUARE 


G 


4th MONTH OF THE 





hos.”-—-Sun. 


BIJOU | °°: 


Thea. W. 45 St. 

















Mats. Wed & Sat 2:30—Eves 8:50 Seats 4 wks. adv. Box Of Town Hall Evs. 3:50; Mats Laughter and a suggestion of a tear.”—Post 
The most popular theatre party show 113 W. 34rd Street Wed. Thurs. & “A happy play along the lines of ‘Seventeen.’ 
for iabor organizations. fay. at 2:40. —Eve. World. 
—- t i Eves. Best Seats $3.00 
* 


MCCULLOUGH 
“STRIKE UP THE BAND” 
THEATRE £24. &. 3, 





YOUTHFUL COMEDY HIT! ae 
—_ t= 

Hf REVER RAINS 

“A tale of madcap youth... 
ppul lar comedy ese 


“Altogether ‘capt ivating in its naturalism and charm.’ 


SYLVIA SIDNEY DOROTHY SANDS 
DOUGLAS MONTGOMERY 


“Many A Slip” 
A Hit! 


“Better buy your tickets right away’ 


Robert Coleman, Mirror. 
“Unexpectedly divert ting com ed: 
—Alison Smit Morn. Wor ld 
“Mighty oe acting”’ 
- am Boehnel 


Telegram 


LITTLE THE A’ r RE 


44TH STREET, WEST OF BROADWAY 
Eves, 8:50, Matinees Weds & Sat 2:50 








her part more grotesquely and dex- | 





| 
| 


with 
ETTY Patsy Ruth 
MILLER 
Grant 
WITHERS 
3 POPULAR PRICE’ and Bert 
| at WARNER BROS. ROACH 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Greenwood for “So Long, Letty,” 
which is a Warner Bros. and Vita- 
phone production. Included in 
the featured players are Grant 
Withers, Bert Roach, Patsy Ruth 
Miller, Marion Byron, Helen Fos- 
ter, Hallam Cooley and Harry 
Gribbon, “So Long, Letty” was 
adapted for the screen by Robert 
Lord and Arthur Caesar. It was 
directed by Lloyd Bacon. 


ISTEN 
JOOK & 
AFF at 





Charlotte 
GREENWOOD 


in “SO 
LONG 
LETTY” 








VITAPHONE THEATRES 
NEW YORK 


SrranD 


Midnite Show Nitely 


ge NEW YORK ® 


EFACO 
Midnite Show EVERY Sat 


74th St & Bway 
% BROOKLYN 
TRAND 


Thurs Double Feat NITE 











- 
| 


NOW— AMERICAN PREMIERE 
The Famous 
London Revue 


“The 
CO-OPTIMISTS” 


All Talking — All Singing — All 
Dancing Famous British Star 
Cast, including Laddie Cliff, Mel- 
ville Gideon, Phyllis Monkman, 


55th St. Playhouse J'sE.ot 
Circle 0129—Cont. 1:30 to Midnite 











CAPITOL 


Broadway and 5lst Street 
Major Edward Bowes, Mer. Dir. 
MIDNIGHT ' PICTURES NIGHTLY 11:30 


—™M ARION 


DAVIES 


t “NOT SO DUMB” 
EDDIE LEONARD 


ELLIOTT NUGENT, RAYMOND HACK- 
ETT, DONALD OGDEN STEWART 
in Chester Hale's Stoge show “SOUTH- 
ERN MELODIES,’ featuring the Ches- 
ter Hale Girls, Capitolians and BOB- 
BY GILLETTE. Master of Ceremonies. 
YASHA BUNCHUK conducting the 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA. 
Hearst Metrotone News 











42d St. 
& B'way 


CAMEO 


American Premiere 


Now! 


mao} Startling Drama of 
European Crookdom 





‘Caught in 
the Berlin 


UNDERWORLD” 


vith Germany's Leading Dramatic Star 


FRITZ KORTNER 








YN presents 
PAUL 


of B'way 
and SAT. 


Ts, 
ke er ales 






-edged 





Gabriel, N. Y. An nerican 


‘sure-fire’."—N. Y. Times. } 
has suspense, much humor... 


—Christian Science Monitor. 








Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer presents 


LAW RENCE 


TIBBETT 


in the Technicolor Sing piece 


THE 


Rogue Song 
ASTOR o,0m.en 00 


3-6-8 :50 
B'way at 45th St. Sat. Midnite 11:45 


Mats. 50c to $1.00. Eves. 50c to $2.00 








The Screen’s Super Thriller 
Now Immortalized 
IN SOUND 
LON CHANEY 


in the PHANTOM 
of the OPERA 


Talking, Singing, 
Dancing, Techaicolor 
A Universal Picture with Norman 
Kerry, Mary Philbin. Chaney’s role 
of the Phantom is a silent portrayal 
B. S. Moss 


COLON 
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Myron Fagan Keeps On 


Once upon a time a lad named 





Myron Fagan held the amateur | 


lightweight championship of the 
world. Thus encouraged, he be- 
came a lawyer... in Chicago. 
After that training, he felt ready 
for play producing. He found 
that his practice days were play 
beside putting over a play. You 
see, Fagan is author as well as 
producer of his own dramas, and 
critics in general believe that a 
man produces his own plays only 
when he cannot persuade anyone 
else to put them on, 


opinion, Against unfavorable re- 
views, he put “Jimmie’s Women” 
through a season’s run in New 
York, with sell-outs along the 
road. 
Private Affair” were (perhaps be- 
cause of this) a bit better—but 
Minna Gomber should get a good 


deal of the credit, for her sensi- | 


tive acting; and once more the 
public is waking to discover that 
the line of laughter leads to a 
play by Myron Fagan. At this 


rate, his next should open sold | 


out for eight weeks. 





Ted Shawn in Lecture Recital 


Making his last appearance for 
the season, Ted Shawn will offer 
a lecture-recital in Town Hall 
Monday afternoon, Feb. 10. As- 
sisted by a group of Denishawn 
dancers he will talk on “Costumes 
and Fabrics of the Orient,” em- 
bracing impressions and experi- 
ences gained during the eighteen 
months’ tour of the Far East made 
in 1926-27, 


Therefore, | 


they reason, the play must be bad. 
Myron Fagan has a different | 


The reviews of napa Be: 











“THE VANDERBILT THEATRE 
is housing a hit show. Myron 
Fagan is the producer, author 

and director of “Nancy’s Pri- 

vate Affair” which seems to be 


| house. 
' 





| Universal Doing 
Foreign Talkies 





| Universal has started produc- 


j tion of twelve two-reel all-dia- 


jlogue and sound pictures with | 


|foreign speaking casts. The pic- 
|tures will be made in French and 
Spanish and will be short drama- 
tic sketches by noted players and 
;musical comedies featuring for- 
}eign stars. Paul Kohner will sup- 
jervise the productions. 

| All of the series will be filmed 
strictly in a foreign language and 
played by actors and actresses of 
{that foreign nationality. 


enjoying a popular run at — 


|Satire of Today in 
‘Children of Darkness’ 


A fact of considerable interest 
|about “Children of Darkness,” the 
| new play now at the Biltmore The- 
atre, is that this drama has fol- 
|lowed the cue of Henry Fielding 
|and parodied Jonathan Wild, the 
| great leader of thieves of the 
;eighteenth century, as a fair 
| specimen of the “self-made men” 
|of their own day. 

The purpose of Field’s irony was 


|| to show how similar to Wild’s ab- 
| |horred rascality where the qualities 
|| that made a ruler or a soldier rev- 


| erenced and successful. Mr. May- 
‘er has been after more up-to-date 
| game than a politician, a king or 
;&@ conqueror. In his_ version, 
| Wild’s tactics are compared rath- 
;}er to the modern capitalistic ex- 
;ploiter in the world of business. 
'In the play, Wild, on learning that 
| his reprieve is denied and that he 
must hang, declares: 

| “Why should I suffer this fate 
;When the Prime Minister is 
;Spared? Let us presume that all 
| that is said of me is true. Yet, 
wherein lies the difference between 
| those who are to kill me and my- 
self? Their chief is the leader 
|of a party, I am the leader of 
|'a gang. Both were primarily or- 
ganized for spoils. My agents have 
sacked a house, now and then— 
is there a government whose ag- 
; ents have not sacked whole cities? 
It is declared that I have sac- 
rificed my henchmen—but will 
jyou name me the statesman who 
‘has sacrificed his career for a 
|friend? ‘Look at the military men 
jand their honors! If I am con- 
|demned justly then it is a crime 
to kill one man and a virtue to 
| kill ten thousand! Virtue is sim- 
‘ply vice on a monstrous scale.” 








| 
| 
| 


GUY MEIER and LEE PATTISON are sch 














%all on Feb. 22 in an interesting recital. 





Later he continues: “I am a| 
self-made man—I have by my own | 
efforts climbed to the top. The! 
future belongs to men like myself; | 
the powers of government will yet | 
pass into the hands of men who 
know how to build an organiza- | 
tion and make it profitable.” 


A few reservations for The New| 
Leader dinner next Wednesday night | 
are still available. First applications | 
are first served. Telephone The New | 
Leader, Algonquin 4622. 





Walter Abel at “The Morons” 

Walter Abel, the distinguished 
actor in “At the Bottom,” once 
called “The Lower Depths,” that is 


playing under the management of | 


Leo Bulgakov, of the Moscow Art 
Theatre, will speak at a banquet 
of “The Morons” Thursday eve- 
ning next. His subject is “The 
Modern Theatrs.’’ The banquet 
ig the 181st dinner of the dis- 
cussion club, and is held at Ros- 
off’s Restaurant. 

















THE SOCIALIST PARTY AT 


WORK 























OR ALL information re- 
F garding Socialist literature, 
organization and lectures ad- 
| dress the National Executive 
Secretary, Clarence O. Senior, 
2658 Washington B> ‘levard, 

Chicago, Ill. 








UNITED SOCIALIST DRIVE 
A report on details of the United 
Socialist Drive will be mailed to all 
contributors within 2 few weeks, re- 
ports Marx Lewis, who is winding up 
the drive and trying to get those who 
have pledged to p2y the entire amount 
go the matter can be closed. 
CONSTITUTION CONTESTS — 
The national oratorical contest on 
the constitution open to students in 
American secondary — = 
y rear on Feb. 3. his 
1h eel yr Socialist propa- 
ganda and should be utilized to the 
full. High school students are in- 
duced to study the constitution by the 
f enormous prizes. 
Cerne National Office has propaganda 
Uterature that will help students. The 
most popular single work would be 
a five cent pamphlet, “The Life and 
Deeds of Uncle Sam” by Oscar Am- 
eringer, which knocks on the head 
® great many of the false ideas of 
merican 
on forth by these young orators. 
Another book of value, but more cost- 
ly, is “The es in American His- 
” by James Oneal. 
The Nasty also has copies of speech- 
es by Victor Berger and Meyer Lon- 
don. which will be of value in this 
vonnection, especially those by Com- 
rade Berger calling for a convention 
to rewrite the constitut The Na- 








n. 
tional Office will be glad to help in, 


uny way possible. 
REVISED LEAFLETS READY 
New editions of four standard leaf- 
lets which bring them up-to-date and 
ake them more attractive are an- 
Seuinced by the National Office. “What 
Is Socialism” the most widely sold, 
has already had a distributior 
1,000,000. “Out of Work,” ; 
dealing with unemployment, pictures 
on the front page a family in agony 
from fear of want. Over 100,000 co- 
pies have been sold at $4 a thousand. 
The revised edition is slightly smaller 
and costs less. “Is It a Crime to be 
Old,” the old age pension leaflet has 


now had its third printing. Slicht 
changes have been made in it. “The 
and Socialism” now has its 


Negro 
second printing. : 

The price of each leaflet is tv, 
five cents per hundred or $2 per thot 
sand. Orders should be sent imr¥:- 
diately to 2653 Washington boule- 
vard. 








Colorado 


Powers Hapgood, state secretary 
sending a letter to all members anc 
former members, asking them to pay 
up their dues and get busy in party 
work. He is acting as the organizer 
of a union of technicians in this dis- 


trict. 
Illinois 


CHICAGO 

The public speaking class run by 
the Cook County Socialists held its 
third session last week with a dis- 
cussion of sources of information 
which were available in the fleld of 
labor, statistics and Socialist data. 
The class meets every 
ning at 7:30 at National Headquar- 
ters and is open to any member of 
the party or sympathizer who wants 
to learn the essentials of public 
speaking. 

Esther Friedman, well known So- 
cialist speaker, will be in Chi :) 
March 4 to 13. Requests for engage 








ments should be sent to Frank Man-/| 


. Seeley 2555. 
cal Cook County has formed the 
Chicago Leader Publishing Associa- 
tion for the purpose of establishing 
a weekly newspaper. It is generally 
recognized that Chicago is sorely in 
need of a local radical newspaper. All 
those interested in the project shiuld 
communicate with the county office. 
Seeley 2555. 
Oregon 
Portland is making substantial pre- 
parations for the visit of Daniel W. 
Joan and James H. Maurer in March 
and April. Charles Kolb, state sec- 
retary, reports that a number of co- 
pies of the Reading Labor Advocate, 
the Milwaukee Leader, and The New 
Leader, will be on sale at both of the 


meetings. 
Ohio 


STATE CONVENTION 
The State Convention will be held | 
‘n Clevelamti March 15 and 16, be-| 
ginning 1 pm. Location will be an- | 
nounced later. The State Executive | 
expects delegates from all branches | 
tn the state,, and intends to pay part | 
af the expenses, j 
< 





Constitution which will | 


n of over | 
a leaflet | 


Thursday eve- | W 





It is important for all branches t 
study the old state platform, and 
report desired changes to the conven- 
tion. We must solicit all aid possible 
if we expect to get on the bullot in 
the election this year. We need more 
than 30,000 signatu: 

Jessie Stephen, member of the Bri- 
ish Labor Party, 1s available from 


es. 





the 4th till the Sth of March. For 
dates write to the state office. 

| All co unications for the State 
Office should be addressed to 1198 








Fast 113th Cleve 
Kullmann, secretary. 

° ° 

Michigan 
LANSING 
Party members and sympathizers in 

;or near Lans kindly communicate 
with the State Secretary, Axel Lon- 
dal, 12066 Whithorn avenue, Detroit, 
as soon as possible, as a meeting will 
be held in Lansing in the near fu- 
ture. 


street, 


nd, Henry 









STATE EXECUTIVE 

A preliminary meeting of the State 
Executive Committee was held Feb- 
ruary 1, sing the platform for 
the coming campaign, the Michigan 
party constitution and organ i 
| work. A political state conven 
soon be called for the nomin: 
candidates for Governor, Lie 
Governor 












itenant 
and United tSates Senator. 


Pennsylvania 
CLAESSENS IN” PHILADELPHIA 
|. The enlightened citizenry of the 





“corrupt and contented City of Vare,” 


are in for a treat on Sunday, Feb-| 








ruary 9, at 3:30 p.m., at the Labor 
Institute, 810 Locust stree 
August Claes acturer, expelled 





from the New York Assembly. will 
speak on “The Roots of Prejudices.” 


Massachusetts 
NORTHAMPTON 


|, Northampton members are active 
in the Hampshire County Forum and 


Progressive Club, and have secured 

veral Sociali peakers for the club, 
including Fra R. Crosswaith and 
Alfred Baker Lewis. 

STATE OFFICE 

State Secretary Lewis reports that 
nearly forty churVhes have asked 
for Socialist speakers, more than the 
trade unions. Workmen's Circles and 
Workmen's Sick and Death Benefit 
Societies put tocether, 

YIPSELS 
Maynard young 
pecple have started study classes 
which are being taught by Comrades 
Lewis and Kalish. resnectively. 
BOSTON : 

Several Boston Yipsels have pro- 
mised to speak before different un- 
jons on Unemployment Insurance, in 
the fight for which the Socialists have 
led the way. While not certain that 
they will be admitted, theses members 








and 


Fitchburg 




















ied to take their chance of 
g in and exvlaining this vital 
n e for the welfare of the work- 





ing class, 
New Jersev 
HUDSON COUNTY 
At a meeting of Socialists in Hud- 
son County held last Monday in Fra- 
| ternity Hall, 256 Central avenue, Jer- 
sey City, a lecture forum and discus- 
sion class was planned. Organizer 
Claessens of New York conferred with 














the group relative to venture 
| Begin g possible February 20 or 
| 27, a series of lectures will be ar- 
}ranged for each Thur night at 


j the above place. 
ill be engaged re 

be devoted to the lect 

a discussion wit! 

ing spe¢ 

mana Sc 

volunteered to ¢ 












k State 
ALBANY 





President A. R. Brunbacher of the 
State Teachers ‘College is scheduled 
|; to address the Albany People’s Forum 








j}next Sunday. / 
much impressed 
ternational Socialis 
non Lee on Febr 
the effectiven 





rl 
ich Lee dis- 


£ Comununist 


New York City 
FORWARD BALL” 
"* al Fx 


rward 





Masquer: 








Ball will be held Saturd 
February 22, 
mory, 3 
Ane 
at the f 1e advance sale 
is on and tic Ss can be o ined in 
every branch, party headquarters. La- 
bor Lyceum and Workmen's Circle 
Center. 

JESSIE STEPHEN ARRIVED 

Jessie Stephen, well-known British 


_< 








+ 


I 
door 









Socialist, speaker and writer. arrived | 


Wednesday, February 5. Speaking 


dates have been arranged in the East j 


and Middlewest to the second week 
in April, Dvring February she will 








|be in and around New York City. |4215 Third avenue, near Tremont ave- |Next Monday evening, the speaker 


Dates are: February 7, Young Circle | nue. 


| 


|League; Sunday evening, Feb. 9, 
|; Branch Jamaica and the Women’s 
| Section; 14th, the 8th A. D. Bronx; 


16th, lower East Side 17th, Amalga-/| fine meeting place. 


mated Cooperative Houses, Bronx; 
20th, 5th A. D. Bronx; 21st, Benson- 


hurst; 22nd, Buffalo; 23rd, Fttts- 
burg; 25th, Bronx Free Fellowship; 
27th, Rockaway 28th, Brighton 
Beach; March 2, New York City, Wo- 


men’s Section. All organizations de- 
siring her services are to get in touch 
| with Organizer Claessens, 7 East 15th 
street. Dates during March and Ap- 
|ril, when she will be in the Middle- 
| west, can be made through National 
Secretary, Clarence Senior, 2653 
Washington Blvd., Chicago, 

MANHATTAN 

6-8-12th A.D. 


| 


8th A.D. 

After considerable difficulty 
branch has succeeded in obtaining a 
A celebration will 
be the occasion of the first gathering | 
on Thursday, February 13. The new 
meeting place is located at 2459 Da- | 
vidson avenue, corner Fordham road 
(the Comaroff School). Jessie Stephen 
will be the guest speaker, 

6th A.D. | 

On Friday evening, February 14, a 
meeting will be held in the auditori- 
um at Williamsbridge road and Mat- 
thews avenue. Henry Jager, former 
Socialist Assemblyman, will speak on 
“The Machine, Curse or Blessing.” | 

BROOKLYN | 
County Membership Meeting | 
A general party meeting of the 23 | 


the | 


| A meeting will be held Monday|}Kings County branches will be held 
'evening, Feb. 10, in the clubroom, 96 | Friday evening, February 14, in the | 


| AVE 





contismes, 
discussed evedy Sunday evening. 
Sunday evening, February 
speaker will be Jessie Stephen, 


On 


4th A.D. 
A special meeting will be he 
Thursday, February 13, at the East- 
side Socialist Center, 204 East Broad- 
| way. Important matters will be taken 
up. Comrade Weinstein, organizer of 
{the Verband, will be present, Every 
member is urged to attend. 
East Harlem 
The Sunday evening forum con- 
; ducted by the Harlem branches and 
the Y. P. S. L. is making progress. 
The attendance is increasing. On 
Saturday evening, March 29, a dance 
and package party will be given in 
ithe Socialist Center, 62 East 106th 
} street. 


j Upper West Side 
| The branch will meet Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 11, at 8:00 p.m., at the Temple 
Israel Community Center, 210 West 
91st street. The Executive Committee 
and membership drive committee will 
|report. William Karlin will speak on 
“Socialists at Work.” A visit to the 
branch this evening will be well spent. 
Everybody welcome. 

BRONX COUNTY 

Bronx members are busily engaged 
in making a huge success of their an- 
nual ball to be held at Hunts Point 
Palace Saturday evening, March 15. 
Tickets are available at every branch 
headquarters and from every branch 
official. A number of valuable prizes 
will be distributed. A Journal is being 
printed and many Bronx Socialists 
are busy soliciting ads for it. 

On Sunday afternoon, March 2, a 
general membership meeting will be 
held at which matters pertaining to 
the county organization will be acted 
upon. 
bers have been obtained by several 
branches. ‘The membership drive is 
achieving splendid success, 

2nd A.D. 

On Saturday evening, February 8, 
Norman Thomas will speak in the 
new headquarters, Northeast corner 
of Walton avenue and Clarke place. 


A large addition of new mem- | 


jue C. The Sunday evening fo-|Odd Fellows 
rum with August Claessens as lecturer | Schermerhorn street. 
Some current events are | siness will include plans for 


Jd on | ber is urged to keep 


} 


} 
| 


| 


} 
| 
| 


vited. 


Memorial Bldg., 301 | 
An order of bu- | 
estab- 


lishment of the Kings County office 


16, the and engagement of either full or part 


time organizer, or possibly volunteer 

organizers. Every Kings County mem- 

is date in mind. 

The decisions at this important meet- 

ing require the attendance of every 

member, Morris Hillquit will speak. 
1-3-8th A.D 

A meeting will be held Friday eve- 
ning, February 7, at 122 Pierrepont 
street. Following the business meet- 
ing, August Claessens will speak on 
“The Results of the Recent Cam- 
paign.” | 

Williamsburgh 

Branch meetings are held every 
Monday evenir the headquarters, 
167 Tompkins ave On Monday 
evening, February 10, August Claes- 
sens will speak on ‘The Essentials of 
Socialism.” j 

16th A.D. 

A. I. Shiplacoff and William M. Fei- 
genbaum will be the principal speak- 
ers at the forum of the Bensonhurst 
Branch in the Savoy Mansion, 64th 
street and 20th avenue, Friday eve- 
ning, February 7, at 8:30 pm. En- 
rolled Socialist voters have been in- 
Friday evening forum 
tinues to be successful. On February | 
21, the speaker will be Jessie Stephen 








nue, 


|of Great Britain. | 


Thomas will speak for the member- | 


ship drive. An effort is being made 


to get out a huge attendance with the | 


view of doubling the membership. 

In spite of bad weather Tuesday, 
a good audience heard Organizer 
Claessens deliver the second lecture 
on the elements of Sociallsm. His 
topic was “Distribution of Wealth.” 
At the next meeting Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 18 McAlister Coleman will speak 
yn “Literature in Relation to Social- 
ism.” 

The Sunday evening forum will be- 
gin on February 23. The first speaker 
is His pic “Lincoln 
cy"; March 2, A. 

McAlister Cole- 






A.D. 
es are increasing In 
and interest. A number 
of new members are taking hold of 
the work in a fine spirit. The next 
big event will be the lecture by Jessie 
Stephen, well-known British Social- 
Thursday, February 20. The 
ch meets in the Hollywood Gar- 
, 896 Prospect avenue. Enrolled 
list voters will be invited to hear 
| s St , and an effort will be 
|}made to increase the membership. 
Amalgamated Cooperative Branch 

Mi iin February 


3-5th 





attendan 









mated Cooperative Apartment 





House. This affair is being arranged 
by the branch that meets there. So- 
cialists and vathizers in these 





houses will be invited 
jth A.D, 

Dr. Anna Ingerman will lecture on 
| “The Future of Socialism in Ameri- 
}ca” at the 7th A.D. Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 11, at 9:00 p.m., after a short 
business meeting. Members are urged 
to bring some friends. Dr. Ingerman 
is a well informed an dcompetent ob- 
server of the International Socialist 


;ceum, 42nd 


18th A.D. 

The decks are being cleared for ae- 
tion on February the 18th will 
run a Valentine Dance and entertain- 
ment in its headquarters, 1466 Pitkin 
avenue, February 15. Admission will 
be 50 cents and an interesting enter- 
tainment has been prepared. A band 
of four pieces will render dance mu- 
sic. Miss this affair and you will 
have cause to regret. 

22nd A.D. Branch 3 | 

New members continue to come in. | 
A committee will look into the pro- 
ject of holding a public forum. Theo. 
Shapiro is arranging a series of week- | 
ly educational features for the mem- 
bers. The Italian branch has de- 
cided to meet on some other day thar 
Monday. The day will be determined 





during the wee! 
Boro Park Branch 
» meet 


Thursday 
k Labor Ly- 
Fourteenth 


The new bra 
evenings in the B 








etrect 











avenue. Un Saturday evening, Feb- 
ruary 15 ,t branch will hold its 
first dance and social gathering in 





the Labor Lyceum 
Brighton Beach 
On Monday, February 19, at 9: 













a ae b ~~ 
p.m., Jacob Bernsteli oY 
the branch at its n 
“Marx's Wage-Lab 1 

es and frie | 

ill be fol 5 est 

a) issions. The branch meets 
at East 3rd street, Brightor 


16th A.D. Branch 


a 
anch met Thursday 





ry 30 at whi it % 

1 that a membership in 
full swing Henry Ros th 
Municipal Research Bureau of the 
Party. spoke on “The Budget and Its 
Relation to Vital Public Servicer,’ 





provoking a spirited discussior 
branch meets every other 
evening at 8:30 p.m. at the : 
: 1. 7316 20th av 


meeting 





Toie Sch 





Brooklyn 
held on February 13 
Midwoed Branch 

The meeting last Thursday evening 
was well attended. A program com- 
mi plan some form of dis- 
cussion and entertainment to be held 


The nex 













at the siness meeting. 
The fo Ss February 16. Wil- 
liam v. deliver two talks: 
one on February 16 “Socialism Is 
Coming”; February 23, “Socialists At 


Work.” March 2, Bela Low, “Some 
Fundamentals of Socialism.” Other 
speakers and topics will be announced 
later, 
23rd A.D. 
A well attended meeting was held 


| Monday evening in the Brownsville 


Labor Lyceym. Dr. Louis Sadoff spoke | 





moremgen’ The Krome age 9 the bye eituation ip Browasrill 


= ? 





| will 


& Look for 


be Dr. Glauberman. Esther 
Friedman is the lecturer at the Fri- 
day evening forum. Her topics are 
as follows: February 7, “A Day In 
Rome”; 14th, “The New Germany”; 
21st, “Prague a L’Americano.” The 
branch has also reserved a table for 
The New Leader banquet. 
QUEENS COUNTY 
Branch Jamaica 

Miss Jessie Stephen of London will 
lecture Sunday evening, February 9, 
in the Workmen’s Circle Bldg., 8906 
161st street. The Jamaica Socialist 
Club and its Women’s Section thus 
begin a series of monthly lectures 
which will continue into the summer. 
The next sneaker in the course will be 
Louis Waldman. 

Astoria 

The Executive Committee has asked 
the city committee and the commit- 
tee on public affairs to take up the 
question of tenement house violations 
with the proper authorities and also 
with the building trades organizations 
favoring the closing of all under- 
ground rooms for living quarters. The 
question of financing the Queens 
County Committee was left to the 
branch meeting, the executive com- 
mittee favoring a voluntary subscrip- 
tion. On the recommendation of Or- 
nizer Diskent it was 
a joint debate with the Sunnyside 
Branch should they be in favor of it. 
Seven lectures were selected from the 
list of the Party Lecture Bureau. 
Cards were distributed among the 
membership committee and the first 








| canvassers to enlist enrolled Social- 


ists in the Party will go out Sunday. 
Organizer Diskant plans to double the 
membership in the coming month. 
Nsthen Fine will lecture on “Unem- 
ployment Problems in the United 
States” on Friday evening, February 
7. As this is a lively issue, the 
branch will distribute several thou- 
sand leaflets on unemployment by Na- 
than Fine. Each leaflet ; 
the announcement of the lecture rub- 
ber stamned. These lesflets ere to 
be distributed the 
lecture. Feb. 14, there will be a joint 
cession of the executive committee 
and membership committee at 2474 
27th strect, Lone Island City. 
Rockaway 

of the Rockaways 
Lia i 


Socialists 
hold a banquet at 
Beach 122rd_ street, 
on Saturday evening, 
commemorate their steadv 
ment here and in other lends. All 
those interested should call or write 
to Joseph L. Suear, 1457 Greenport 
road Ppositte Columbia Club) Far 

( y, or phone him at $1386 Far 
y. He will give all informa- 








8, to 


(o 






Rockaw: 








tion 
been made. so act quickly. Morris 
Hillquit will be the guest of honc 

Augu t Claessens, city organizer, will 
aiso speak, 




















é . ni | 
eduled to appear at Town | 


week before the | 


UNION DIREC 














THE LABOR SECRETARIAT 
OF NEW YORK CITY 

A Cooperative Organization of Labor 

Unions to Protect the legal Rights of 
the Unions and Their Members. 

S. John Block, Attorney and Counsel, 

S Broadway, 


ork, 
Board of Delegates meet at the La- 


y, on the last Saturday of 
each month at 8:00 P. M. 











Rooms 2700-10. New 


243 E. Sith Street, New 














A 
Manager 





WHITE GOODS 
WORKERS’ 


Local 62 of 1. L. G. W. U. 
3 West 16th Street, New York City 
TELEPHONE CHELSEA 5756-5757 
. SNYDER, 


UNION 














Exect 
N 


.. Manager 


?onnaz Embreiders 
UNION, LOCAL 66, IL. L. G. W. U. 
7 East 15th St. q 
itive Board Meets Every Tues 
ht in the Office of the Union | 
Z. L. FREEDMAN, President 
LEON HATTAB, 


Tel. Algonquin ee 


ay 


NATHAN REISEL, 
Secretary-Treas. 














See That Your Milk Man Wears 
the Fmbiem of “ 
° : * 
The Milk Drivers’ Union 
Local Gat, 1. U. of T. 
Office: 208 W. 14th St. 


City 
Local 584 meets on $rd 
Thursday of the month 
at Beethoven Hall, 210 
East Fifth St. Execu- 
t Board me on 


BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 


919 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn 
suitable for all 
reasonable 








Large and small hall 
occasions and meetings at 
a 


STAGG 





3842 











243-247 EAST Sith ST. 
NEW YORK 


1 Association 





Labor Temple 





REETHOVEN HALL 
10 East Fifth Street 












to 10 p. m CHAS. HOFER, Pres. & Business Agent 
oe Soe MAX LIECLER, Sec’y-Treas. 

















N. ¥. JOINT COUNCIL 


CAP MAKERS OR 


WORKERS! | 


Only 
Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers ‘ t Ex ih Union Work 
International Union —= ee ee 
OFFICE: 133 SECOND AVE Always Look Waiters @& 
Phone Orchard 9360-1-2 : et 7 7 
For This Waitresses’ Union 
The Council mects every lst and $ré LOCAL 
iin” LABEL 162 £. 23rd Street 


8. HERSHKOWITZ, Sec’y-Treas. 


OPERATORS, LOCAL 1 
Regular Meetings every ist and 8r6é 
Saturday 
@xecutive Board meets every Monday 
All Meetings are held at 
133 SECOND AVENUE. 
New York City 


Tel. Gramercy 0843 
JACK LASHER, 

President 

WILLIAM LEHMAN, 

Sec’y-Treasurer 

Reeu!l 




















D. 
Manager 


Waterproof Garment Workers’ 

Union, Local 20, L L. G. W. U. 

130 East 25th St. 

Executive Board Meets Every Monday 
at 7 P. M 


GINGOLD, 


Madison Square 1934 


MEYER POLINSKY, 
Sec’y-Treas. 

















decided to hold | 


will have | 


Park, | 


advanre- | 


Large reservations have already | 














The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


8 West 16th Street, New York City 


Telephone Chelsea 2148 
BENJAMIN SCHLES INGER, President ABRAHAM BAROFF, Secretary-Treasurer 





Execi 
a3 rl 





United Neckwear Makers’ Union 
LOCAL 11016, A. F. of L. 

7 East 15th St, 

) utive Board Meets 


BUBD : 
ED. GOTTESMAN, Sec’y-Treas. 
LOUIS FUCHS, Bus. Manager 
LOUIS FELDHEIM, 


Phone: Algonquin 7082 
Every 
in the office 


Bus. Agent 














BUTCHERS’ UNION 


Local 174, A. M. C. & B. W. of N. A. 
Office and Headquarters 
Labor Temple, 243 E. 84th St., Room 12 
Regular meetings every ist and 3rd 
Sunday at 10 A. 
Employment Bureau open 
at 6 P. ne 














HEBRE 


BUTCHERS 
Local 234, A. M. O. & B. W. of N. A. 
175 E. Bway. 

Meet every ist and 3rd Tuesday 


M. 
every day | 


UNION | 
Orchard 7766 


J. BELSKY, 





SAMUEL SUSSMAN 
ISIDORE LIFF Secretary. | 
Business Agents. | 








s 
Pressers’ Union 
Local 3, A. C. W. A. 
Executive Board Meets Every Thursday 
at the Amalgamated Temple 
11-27 Arion Place, Brooklyn, N. 
MORRIS GOLDIN, 


Chairman 





JACOB ENGELMAN, W. BLACK, 
Rec. Sec’y Fin, Sec’y |! 
' 
Ganinal teasnnctieati mane 





Hebrew Actor’s Union 
Office, 31 Seventh St., N.Y. 
Phone Orchard 19238 

REUBEN 


GUSKIN 
Manager 








PANTS MAKERS’ 
TRADE BOARD 


OF GREATER NEW YORK 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
Amer 


ca 
Office: 31 W. 15th St. Orchard 1357 
Board meets every Tuesday evening 
at the 
All locals meet every Wednesday 
MORRIS BLUMENREICH, Manage? 
HYMAN NOVODOR, Secy.-Treas. 


Office 














United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners 


of America 
LOCAL UNION 488 
MEETS EVERY MONDAY EVENING at 495 East 166th Street 
OFFICE: 501 EAST 161ST STREET. Telephone Melrose 5674 
FRED FE. JOHNSON, Fresident A. RAYMOND PRICE, Bus. Agent 
HARRY P. EILERT, Fin. Sec'y CHARLES M. BLUM, Ree. See’y. 











Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
11-15 UNION SQUARE, AMALGAMATED BANK BLDG. 3rd FLOOR 
Telephones: Algonquin 6500-1-2-3-4-5 
SYDNEY HILLMAN, Gen. President JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Gen. Seo’y-Treas. 














NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


31 West 15th Street. New York, N. ¥. Telephone Watkins 8091 
HYMAN BLUMBERG ABRAHAM MILLER 


SIDNEY RESSMAN Secretary-Treasurer. 
Managers 














NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 
International Pocketbook Workers’ Union 


Affiliated with The American Federation ef Labor 
GENERAL OFFICE: 
63 WEST 21ST STREET, N. ¥. 


CHARLES KLEINMAN CHARLES GOLDMAN 
Chairman Secretary-Treasurer 


Phone Gramercy 1023 


A. L SHIPLACOFP 
Manager 








] 7 . > yy = by] Y . . 1 
Millinery Workers’ Union, Local 2 
° 
Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union 
Downtown Office: 640 Broedwey Phone Spring 4548 
Uptown Offic 30 We t Py} e Wise 2 1270 
Eyecutive Board meets every T day ning 
G@YMAN LEDERFARB J. MALINICK NATHANIEL SPECTOR ALEX ROSE 
R 'y Man2 Se Treas. 


Chairman Ex. Bd. ec. Sec’y. Manzger ec'y 
ORGANIZERS: 1. H. GOLDBERG, MAX GOODMAN, A. MENDELOWITZ 








FUR WORKERS’ UNION 


Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 


9 Jackson Ave., Long Island City, N. ¥. Tel. Hunters Point 6068 
PHILIP A. SILBERSTEIN, General Pres. HARRY BEGOON, General Sec’y-Treas. 








Office 


Joint Executive Committee 
OF THE s 
VEST MAKERS’ UNION 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
Amerie 
M. GREENBERG, Sec.-Treas. 
PETER MONAT, Manager 
31 


Phone: \ Tkins 8091 
Meetings every 1st and 3rd Wednesday 
e 


West 15th Street 


T r ~~ + ‘’ T bd 
New York Clothing Cutters’ Union 
A. ©. W. ef A. Local “Big Four” 

Office: 44 East 12th Street Stuyvesant 5566 
Regular meetings every Friday at 210 East Fifth Street 
Executive Board meets every Monday at 7 P. M. in the office 
PHILIP ORLOFSKY, Manager i. MACHLIN, Sec’y-Treas. 





yening 











LOCAL 
PAINTERS, 


Regular 





g, 
84th 


ALWIN 


German Painters’ Union 


499 
DECORATORS & PAPER- 


Meetings 
at 
Street. 

I. LEFKOWITZ, President 


BOETTINER, 
PLTER ROTHMANN, 


BROTHERHOOD OF 


HANGERS 
Every 
the Labor 


Wednesday 
Temple, 243 


AMALGAMATED LITHOGRAPHERS 











OF AMERICA, NEW YORK LOCAL NO. 1 
Offices: AMALITHONE BLDC 205 WEST 11TH ST. Phone Watkins 7764 
Regular Meetings Every Second and Fourth Tuesday at 
ARLINGTON HALL, 19 ST. MARK’S PLACE 
ALBERT k. CASTRO, President 
Zatrick Hanlon, A. J. Kennedy, Frank J. Flynn, Frank Schel, 
jice-Pres. in. Sec’y. Rev. Sec’'y Treas. 





Secretary 





Fin.-Sec’y 








M. 


+6 ’ 
United Hebrew Trades 
175 EAST BROADWAY 
Telephone Drydock 8610 
Meets ist and 3d Mo: 
Executive Board same 
TIGEL, 
M. WOLPERT, 
M. FEINSTONE, Secretary-Treasuret 





day, 8 P. M. 





Chairman 





Phone Watkins 9188 


LEON &. ROUSE 
President 


N. Y. TYPSOGGRAPH- 
ICAL UNION No. 


Offices and Headquarters, 24 W. 16 St., N. ¥. 
Sunday of Every Month at 


John Sullivan 
Vice-President 
Jas. J. MeGrath 
Secretary-Treas, 
Douglas 
Organizer 


Sec 
Theodore F. 








Vice-Chairman 























N. Y. Joint Board Shirt & Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union | 





























UNITED 
No rJ- TAN of nett ee" = ania = “— 
iyPeh wear PERS AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA i 
Union, Local 6369, A. F. of L. FUR DRESSER'S UNION Headquarters: 621 Broadway (Room 523) Phone Spring 2258-3259 
? Fast 15th Street Algoncuin 7678 Local 2, Int’rnat’l Fur Workers’ Union SF ey tain nitls. Geek Get aa ee ee 
r r Meetings Second Wednesday of Office & Headquarters, $49 Willoug-iby Board of I tors meet ry First ‘and Thi “Monday ; 
: Month at 162 E 3rd Street Ave., Br a. Stagg 0798. Reg. Meet- L 43—Exe e Board "every T ‘hii | 
, ck, BE. M ngs, lst and 3rd Monca Loc 246—Execut E eets 
t Rec | I. B. HERTZGERG, President I 248—E tive ‘Board ce ee | 
A 4 J. R ig, | JOSEPH KARASS, Vice-President 1 meetin are he 2 , 
Vice-Pres. Fin. Sec. & Treas. || SAMUEL MINDEL, Rec. Sec’y ‘ | 
Wm. R. Chisling, Business Agent ALBERT PELE, Fin. Sec’y —— 
= —_——— — ——-——— —-—- —— -- - _ a — -- — _ > ‘ r , al » a “4 : 
BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 
LOCAL NO ’ 
Ulice & Headquarters, Br slvn I ! cum i Wil aghby Ave 
7 C¢ Phone Stagg 4621 
a wW Of 
Peroeewrwreee + - - 2-9 ; - . 
5 § j i 
4 ) ; i 
N ‘ 
7 ‘ 4 
ALWAYS , <a aTRD CR 
; : ° 9 ° 
LOOK FOR | Be PaCESERS FOURS SENSOT 
= ; : of N.Y 
‘ ? J 
THIS LABEL 2 4 THE INTERNATIONAL FUR WORKERS UNION OF C. S. & 
‘ § 3 W. Sist Sirees t 2 
4 Meets every Tuesday at % Dp. a 
5 : | CHARLES STETSKY, Mana 
error aaa | 
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‘When You Buy 


rt 


.Cloth Hats and 


t Always 


This Label 














PAINTERS 


East 10¢th Str 
Exec e Boa Mf ay ett 


261 


il 


“UNION No. 


Secretary 











Caps 














Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators of 
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The Dressmakers’ Strike 

heen strike of the dressmakers in New York 

City is a powerful blow aimed at the abomi- 
nation known as the sweatshop, that foul parasite 
which in the garment trades is responsible for the 
tubercular worker and thousands of untimely 
deaths since it appeared in the eighties. The union 
had reached the point where it was strangling 
the sweatshop when the “left wingers” rose to 
power nearly four years ago and brought chaos 
into the industry and the union. 

Of about 3,500 employers at least 3,000 are not 
manufacturers but contractors who work for “job- 
bers” and “sub-jobbers.” Their enterprises are 
precarious adventures in profit-making ; they are 
irresponsible, competition is keen, and labor con- 
ditions sink to a disgraceful level which menace 
the health of the workers. About 60 per cent of 
the workers are women and thousands of them 
earn as little as $12 per week. 

Among the important issues of the strike is 

‘ the abolition of the sweatshop pest. The union- 
ization of this section of the industry and stab- 
ilizing it in favor of more decent standards are 
aims that command the support of intelligent and 
humane people everywhere. The struggle begins 
with an organization that has largely recovered 
its old power and that is eager to make a clean 
sweep of the task it has set for itself. 

Success to the dressmakers! Their victory will 
hearten the organized workers everywhere. 


White and Colored Labor 


Ww ARE glad that the claims of the Negro 
as a worker and potential trade unionist 
are being urged. He has his friends in the trade 
wmions but up to the present there has been no 
general invitation for him to join all unions or 
any concerted effort to organize him. We know 
that abysmal prejudices that have their origin 
fn the Negro’s 250 years of chattel servitude still 
eurvive and yet they are not as malignant as they 
were a generation ago. 

If we approach this problem of organizing Ne- 
gro workers solely from the point of view of the 
welfare of the whites it will be seen that the lat- 
ter’s material interest alone requires that the Ne- 
gro should be in the labor organizations. If his 
claims are not recognized he is under no obliga- 
tion to recognize ours. Any appeal to him by 
white exclusionists when whites are striking fall 
to the ground. 

One of the most tragic phases of Negro slavery 
was that it kept millions of poor whites in hope- 
Jess economic and social degradation. These 
whites could not rise in the social scale until Ne- 
gro bondage was abolished. The slave owners 
trained slaves to be carpenters, shoemakers, black- 
gmiths, and so on. They hired out their slaves for 
other jobs. The white laborers were consigned 
to odd jobs and subsisted on what they could ob- 
tain from hunting, fishing, begging and odd crops 
raised on barren patches of soil. Their standard 
of living and even general education did not rise 
higher than that of the slaves. 

The problem is the same today. We cannot 
have one great section of labor treated as mud- 
sills without the rest of us being in peril of being 
dragged down. And this descent of the whites is 
the price we must eventually pay unless we choose 
to help the ascent of the blacks. 


Old and New Capitalism 
RESIDENT GREEN of the American Fed- 
eration of Iabor reports an increase of 3 per 

cent in unemployment in the first two weeks of 
This estimate is based upon reports re- 


January. 
The statement is a 


ceived from trade unions. 
challenge to the optimistic announcements of Pre- 
sident Hoover and Secretary of Labor Davis. 

All the information that comes to The New 
Leader from a variety of sources supports the 
view that an army of jobless men are walking the 
streets all over the country. Even the government 
survey of the unemployed for December, a digest 
of which we presented last week, shows wide- 
spread distress. 

The new capitalism has developed an intellec- 
tual police who have given it a halo. 
has admitted that the old capitalism had its de- 

- fects, that it was occasionally cursed with wide- 


aaread unemployment, low wages, and industrial 


depression but that the new capitalism has brought 
the era of “service”, high wages, and’general em- 
ployment. 

The police had hardly completed their rounds 
in delivering this tnessage when the new capital- 
ism: began to exhibit all the diseases of the old. 
Even the high wages dogma has been shot to 
pieces by a report made by the Women’s Bureau 
of the U. S. Department of Labor. That docu- 
ment shows that the new capitalism has more and 
more sapped the labor power of an increasing 
number of women because men breadwinners 
have not received sufficient wages to live up to a 
minimum standard of decency and comfort. Only 
a smalf fraction of the working class has realized 
this cab-horse standard of decent shelter and 
sufficient food. We shall have more to say of 
this report next week. 

Then what is to be said of “service” as a com- 
mandment of the new capitalism? The charm of 
the word is being dispelled by grim reality. There 
isn’t a capitalist enterprise anywhere, no matter 
how much “service” it is capable of rendering, 
that has continued to operate after profits disap- 
peared. Workers have been pitched into the 
streets and the doors of employment have been 
shut. As profits have dwindled wage cuts have 
been ordered. “Service” is simply a new plaster 
to cover an old disease. 

Thinking, organization and action by the vic- 
tims of capitalism are imperative. All that we 
will get from the fat boys in power is soothing 
words. 


A “Liberal’’ Party 
A Liberal Party was urged by Samuel Harden 

Church of Pittsburgh at a dinner of the di- 
rectors of the Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment Tuesday night in New York. Such 
a party, said the speaker, “would aim to extirpate 
all those organizations that are holding liberty in 
bondage.” He singled out political groups who 
“endeavor to enact their religious and moral ten- 
ets into the laws of the land.” 

The speaker is a Republican and the limited 
range of his “liberalism” is interesting. A literal 
interpretation of “holding liberty in bondage” 
would range him against the whole economic sys- 
tem and bring him into the Socialist camp. Is 
that what he means? We doubt it. 

We do not think that this type of “liberal” will 
concern himself with the miners in many states 
who work in an industry that holds “liberty in 
bondage.” It is not likely that he has in mind tex- 
tile, steel, and other industries where the same 
economic servitude prevails and yet this subjec- 
tion of workers to the will of industrial overlords 
is the fundamental basis of political coercion and 
social degradation. 

This “liberalism” had its chance during the 
World War in this country and it surrendered to 
the economic and financial masters of the United 
States. It stood for an oligarchy of suppression 
more ruthless than the terror of John Adams’s 
administration. It swallowed most of the cant of 
the warmongers and turned against the Socialists 
who tried to remain sane in an insane world. It 
provided the opportunity for the suppression of 
even that type of “liberty” which it is now trying 
to recover. 





IN A NUTSHELL 











The cult” 





The National Republic, G. O. P. monthly maga- 
zine, declares that Nathaniel Gorham, twelfth 
president of the Continental Congress, served in 
that body in 1782 and 1783, and again from 1785 
to 1787 but that he died in 1786. Dead ones appeal 
to the G. O. P. 


* “ a 
Only an idea can slay an idea. Until the workers 

are animated with the idea to be their own mas- 

ters they cannot supplant the idea that their class 


is born for wage slavery.—G. D. H. Cole. 
2 * : 


The Nathaniel Gorham mentioned above is also 
the bird who sent a secret message in cipher to 
Prince Henry of Prussia to accept the American 
throne. A G. O. P. hero, of course. 

+ « = 

To make armies go on killing one another, it is 
even more necessary to invent lies than flame- 
throwers and poison gas.—Sir Ian Hamilton. 

os * * 

A New Jersey boy out of work for months held 
up a filling station and was killed by a policeman. 
All right-thinkers can understand that this boy was 
a criminal, not hungry. 

* *¢ & 

The capitalist system is producing a social canker, 
as well as economic chaos. The day of Socialism 
may not be so far off as some people suppose.— 
Arthur Ponsonby, M. P. 

x 


R ” 


If I have five guns and you have five and we 
favor parity of arms, we can realize parity by tos- 
sing all our guns into a sewer but this simple solu- 
tion is beyond the bright statesmen who rule the 


world. 
at * - 

We declare war on the wage system, which de- 
moralizes the life of the lurer and the lured, cheats 
both and enslaves the workingman; war with the 
present system of finance, which robs Labor and 
gorges Capital, makes the rich richer and the poor 
poorer, and turns a republic into an aristocracy of 
capital.— Wendell Phillips. 

* 


« & 


We may be sure that the high powered propa- 


gandists of capitalism who yodle the hymn of “pros- | 


perity” will not be found among the ranks of the 
millions of jobless workers. 
* 


os * 


The modern form of private property is simply 
a legal claim to take a share of the produce of the 
national industry without paying for it.—George 
Pernard Shaw. 

“ : 

Jean Jacques Rousseau once said that “No father 
can transmit to his son the right of being useless 
to his fellow creatures.” Rousseau lived long before 
American princes of steel, oil, copper, utilities and 


railroads passed this right to their useless sons. 
> . 


* 


Cheer up! Income tax returns for 1928 show 40 
per cent more receivers of million dollar incomes 
and thirteen more who received $5,000,000 or more 
a year. To bad that the half-dazed jobless men 
who commited suicide in New York in the past ten 
days did not have this evidence of “prosperity.” 

o 

It was from the turning of necessary work into 
amusement that art was finally born. —William 
Morris. 


= ~ 


In a fair gale every fool may sail, but wise be- 


|Democratic auspices” 





Mr. Baldwin Reiterates 
Editor, The New Leader: 

Since Mr. Hillquit persists in 
using your columns to ask me 
questions about the Karolyi-Rand 
School matter, I must answer his 
last queries, trivial as they ase. 
He declines to accept my state- 
ments because they conflict with 
what I was “reported” to have 
said. Let the case rest on what 
I have stated in writing, not on 
what was “reported” in conversa- 
tion. 

I repeat again that my only con- 
nection with the cable to Karolyi 
was a refusal to join in sending it. 
I expressed no opinion to the rep- 
resentative of the Anti-Horthy 
League beyond a remark that 


facts, 
mind. The cable stated the facts. 
Others in the Civil Liberties 
Union, similarly approached, took 
same position, 

There is nothing in the facts to 
warrant Mr. Hillquit’s assumption 
that I encouraged the sending of 
the cable. There is, however, 
something in Mr. Hillquit’s parti- 
san feeling which prevents him 
from seeing that I, as well as oth- 
ers in the Civil Liberties Union, 
could and did not participate in 
a political row with which we had 
no concern. 

ROGER BALDWIN. 
New York City. 


Mr. Baldwin implies that there 
are some discrepancies between 
what The New Leader “reported” 
him to have said and what he sub- 
He thus raises a question con- | 
cerning the veracity of The New | 
Leader interviews with him. Mr. } 
Baldwin was “reported” to have | 
said only what he DID say. We} 
think it exceedingly bad taste to| 
bolster an argument by going back | 
on a reporter, even though this| 
attempt at a repudiation is couch- | 
ed as diplomatically as it is. 

For the sake of our readers | 
who may be unfamiliar with the | 
question involved, let us state: 
Roger Baldwin accepted member- | 
ship on a committee organized | 
by the Rand School to sponsor a 
meeting for Count Karolyi. A 
Communist group, the Anti-Hor- | 
thy League, cabled Karolyi urging | 
him to cancel the speaking date. 
Mr. Baldwin, as accurately re- 
ported in The New Leader, saw 
this cable before it was sent and 
“approved it as a fair statement 
of fact.” (The words are 
Baldwin's.) Mr. Baldwin helped 
formulate the cable. He in- 
formed The New Leader that he 
urged the signer of the cable to 
drop the usual Communist ver- 
biage. 

Mr. Baldwin now states that he 
“expressed no opinion” on the 
cable and that his only ‘connec- 
tion with the cable” was a refusal 
to join in sending it! 

“The cable stated the facts,” 
Mr. Baldwin now says. Mr. Bald- 
win, with an unusual memory, 
gave The New Leader the general 
text of the cable. It said: “Your 
first meeting scheduled under So- 
cial Democratic auspices will cre- 
ate misunderstanding and opposi- 
tion. Urge you to cancel this 
date.” The cable did not state the 
facts. It did not state, as Mr. 
Baldwin well knew, that the Rand 
School had invited Socialists, lib- 
erals, Democrats, non - political 
Hungarian leaders in New York 


act as sponsors of the meeting. 
It did not state, as Count Karolyi 
was later to admit publicly, that 
the Anti-Horthy League, which 
sponsored the cable to the extent 
that it can be said to exist, is a 
Communist organization. The 
cable not only conveniently ignor- 
ed the facts, but resorted to sub- 
terfuge and falsehoods. Why, for in- 
stance, did the cable say “Social- 
and not So- 
cialist auspices, as would 
been correct? It is 
the framers of the cable were in- 
tent on exploiting factional differ- 
ences which exist between Karo- 
ilyi and the Hungarian Social- 
| Democrat. And what “opposi- 
|tion” would have been created had 





Karolyi proceeded with the meet- | 


jing under Rand School auspices? 
| Mr. 3aldwin knows that the New 
York Socialists can take care of 
|their meetings without fear 
|}Communist “opposition.” The use 
lof the word “opposition” in the 
jcable was obviously intended as a 
jthreat. We cable, 
lwhich Mr. Baldwin says “stated 
ithe facts,” eliminated half the 
facts and distorted the half it did 
| give. 
| Mr. Baldwin's repeated protesta- 
jtions of aloofness from “political 
|rows” comes with poor grace 
jfrom one who has publicly ex- 
pressed community of interest 
| with the Communists and criticism 
lof the Socialists, His attempt to 
|make it appear that the Civil Lib- 
|erties Union is under attack is in- 
| genious. Mr. Baldwin alone 
involved. 

It appears that the Rand School 
was swayed by “bourgeois toler- 
jance” in inviting Mr. 
jact on its committee. He did 
nothing to heip put the meeting 
jover; he did a lot to have it can- 
|celled. Count Karolyi’s cause and 
| Mr. Baldwin's reputation have 
suffered as a consequence. If we 


of 


repeat, this 


iS 


were Mr. Baldwin we would close | 


the incident and try to have peo- 
ple forget about it as soon as pos- 
sible. We must add that with this 
issue, The New Leader considers 


that Count Karolyi, advised of the 
could make up his own! 


sequently wrote over his signature. | 


Mr. | 


City and Mr, Baldwin himself to | 


have | 
obvious that | 


3aldwin to} 
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OUR SEVENTH YEAR 








By S. A. DeWitt 


ELL, Comrades, here we 

are with six hard years 
gone, and the New Leader still 
yours. Just how it came through 
the lethargic labyrinth wherein 
the party and its friends got tan- 
gled up during those listless years 
will be intricate and difficult to 
explain. 


All we of the Leader staff and 
the management can say with set- 
tled demeanor is that we knew 
many more lean days than fat 
... that the way was uncom- 
monly strait and hard .. . that 
our friends were few... but 
the few were preciously helpful 
. . . that we carried on with 
scarcely a whimper . . . and 
that we are prepared through that 
experience to keep going on in 
the good cause . . . come what 
may. 


Now that our circulation and 
advertising revenue are increas- 
ing, and printers bills and payrolls 
are met with astonishing regular- 
ity, we might be allowed the in- 

— of retrospect and ap- 
| praisal. 


* oe 











Going back to the early years, 
when the Board of Management 
| kept harping on better contents 
}and format, one sees the eager 
face ot Comrade Gillis, the 
rhythmical gestures of Comrade 
Warshow, and the genial pres- 
| ence of good old Morris Berman 

Il intent on the problems before 


}a 
| 
jus. Stern Julius Gerber, happy 


Harry Smith, Sam Friedman, 
and Louis Waldman are there 
mulling it over. And for six 
bitter years these comrades have 
borne the burden of keeping the 
pulmotor going over our shrunk- 
en financial and material being. 
Your present writer asks too to| 
be considered as having been in 
the game with love and zeal. But 
the younger members of the 
Board will permit the expression 
of appreciation we all feel for | 
Comrades Berman, Gillis and 
Warshow who have led with un- 
flagging energy and devotion and 
kept The New Leader marching 


on. 


* * * 


Bankruptcy has faced us time 
and time again. Somehow we 
twisted and turned our meager 
resources into sufficiency for the 
threatening moment. The Labor 
banks were of supreme impor- 
tance during those financial 
crises. And they still are. We 
wish to acknowledge here our 
gratitude to Comrade Adolph 
Held of the Amalgamated Bank, 
and Comrade Solomon Fillin of 
the International-Madison Bank 
for the consideration and cour- 


dinners and the like indeed our 


thanks. 


x * * 


And to the staff . . . gallant, 
uncomplaining Jim Oneal, trudg- 
ing through multitudinous tasks, 
going for weeks without pay 
in 1927 .. . love and prosit Jim 
1927 ... love and prosit Jim 
. +» » you’ve done a difficult job 
better than any other man-.I know 
in the movement could have man- 
aged to perform. 


And then there’s Eddie Levin- 
son, the boy-marvel in a marvel- 
lous age. Without his singular 
genius on the mechanical end of 
the job, it would be hard to ex- 
plain or smile about anything 
to-day. And there’s Bud Ship- 
ley who has plugged for years 
without a nickel to keep our 
amusement page presentable 
enough to entice advertising rev- 
enue. And what fine work he has 
done in criticism and occasional 
special features . . . Norman 
Thomas, Morris Hillquit, Mac 
Coleman, Louis Stanley, Ben 
Blumenberg, and the others who 
edge in at intervals ... the 
greatest staff of under-and-non 





tesy they have extended to us| 
whenever we called on their in-| 
stitutions for a much needed 
oan. 


To the “Forward” and its “As- 
sociation” we owe the full fact 
of our existence since their an- 
nual subsidy has been sufficient 
to cover much of our deficit. To 
the individual comrades who have 


paid writers the cause has ever 
assembled for its press. 
om” *” *” 


True, there is much to be de- 
sired for constant improvement. 
We ought to have more special 
articles from authorities. More 
variety, more general labor and 
Socialist Party news. In fact 
we ought to have a daily. And 











given generously and often at our 


we have welcomed the increased 


volume of friendly criticism that 
every mail brings into the office, 
The most encouraging sign in this 
is that the New Leader is being 
read with a more complete in 
terest, 

Nor are we content to 
before you the six years of 
work and say with strutting mien 
“This we have done, and we are 
greatly pleased with it...” 
Rather are we quick to assert that 
we regret having had so little to 
work with, since we could have 
accomplished so much more, ~~ 

The New Leader is soul and 
fibre of Socialism and the Party, 
It mirrors faithfully whatever we 
Socialists here in the United 
States are. Our moods, our efi- 
thusiasms, our present and futuré- 
accomplishment are all mixed yp 
in its pages and make-up. As the 
circulation increases, as demands 
for betterment are made upon 
its Management, as its material 
security becomes assured, so 
might we measure the progress 
of our cause. We, of the New 
Leader await your pleasure. We 
are your voice. And theres 
hope and a new resonance “what 
is heard. Come on, Time, old 
boy, bring on your seventh year. 


At the risk of being charged 
with reviving that notable order, 
The Mutual Admiration Society, 
the author of the above is én- 
titled to the gratitude of our read- 
ers for his active work in many 
grave emergencies that have faced 
The New Leader. We cannot per- 
mit this opportunity to pass with- 
out referring to his years of de- 
voted service.—KEditor. 








| Albert Halpern, Brother Stein, 


A Labor 
‘Paper Speaks Up| 
_—--— | 
N discussing the recent release | 
issued by the Socialist Party | 
showing that more ground had | 
been gained by the advocates of | 
independent labor political action 
during the past year than in any | 
year for five years, the Labor | 
Journal, 
said: 


or later organized labor will be | 
forced to start a labor party. | 
“But how soon organized labor | 
will be ready ‘is a question. 
“If it were possible to unite all | 
jlaboring people under one ban- | 
iner, what a great political party | 
|we would have. 
| get. 
| We could get improved compen- | 
| 
child labor amendment, we could! 
|preserve those state institutions | 
!established for labor’s benefit. We 
|would get recognition in our state | 
jlegislatures. We would elect | 
|state officials who believe that | 
j|labor forms the largest part of the | 
|population. We would not have to 
jspend thousands of dollars use- | 
|lessly to have labor representatives | 
|perform acrobatic features in or- | 
|der to see the groceryman or lawy- | 
er who happened to be a member | 
lof the state legislature. We would | 
jnot have that eternal bootlicking | 
|which has been necessary, and Wwe | 
| would not have to listen to the| 
|}dishonest promises made by our| 
fellow citizens elected to represent | 
the people, but who when he gets | 
|there has to represents big busi- | 
|ness. For big business is running | 
jour government today. 
| “However, it is not our fault, | 
land as long as the majority of | 
the working people stand for it, | 
lit must be right. | 
| “The people are always right, | 


}even if they are asleep!” | 
| 
ie: a 


—— —_ 
'ButteCentralLaborUnion 
’ . i 
‘Calls for Inclusive 
Labor Party Conference 


| (By a New Leader Correspondent) 

BUTTE, Mont. With the in- 
duction of delegates from three 
more local unions, the Silver Bow 
Trades and Labor Asembly now 
|boasts of the largest membership 
of recent years, and represents 
afiiliations of 30 local labor or- 
ganizations. 

One of the important matters 
of the Tuesday session was adop- 
tion of a call to every labor or- 
ganization in Silver Bow county to 
send three delegates to the meet- 
ing of the Labor Party, which will 
be held at 7 p. m., Tuesday, Feb. 
11. 

Delegates Pat Delougherty and 
J. C. Whiteley of the Engineers 
led the discussion for the forma- 
tion a Labor Party to enter 
the city, county and state polit- 
ical field. 

“I am not speaking as a reform- 
er, but a decent citizen,” said 
Delougherty, “when I say that 
conditions under the present city 
and county officeholders are a dis- 
grace. In the very center of the 
city women and children are com- 
pelled to pass Chinese gambling 
and dope-peddling places. Visit- 
ors in our city wonder why we 
have no such official as an officer 
of the law.” 

Whiteley said that if 
in any community had a task 
ahead of it in Butte. “From 
candidates for state offices down 
to dog catcher, the powers that be 
select the men and then let Dom- 
ocrats and Republicans vote as 
they damned please, while the big 
jchap sits back and laughs in his 
| sleeve,” said Whiteley. 


“Socialism makes war upon 4 


of 


as 


unionism 


18 


jtice and 








Needed: A Council | 
Of Negro Labor 





By Frank R. Crosswaith | 
ARDLY had my article on} 


Negro labor and the Nation- | 


“We have no doubt that sooner |the press when the refreshing op- | Protection, 
jen letter of Mr. T. Arnold Hill, di- | Union League has done and is do- 


rector of the Industrial Depart- | 


|ment, National Urban League, ad-|in this regard. 
William |come together and effect their own 


iGreen of the American Federa- |instrument to sc:ve then: in a sim- 


dressed to President 
tion of Labor, was made public, 
Mr. Hill voiced some trenchant 


truths. He virtually says to or- 


| ganized labor, “You have hedged | need ot Negro workers, both or- | 
“And what fine results we would | and dodged on your bounden duty |sanized and unorganized. The es- | 


to the Negro workers of the Unit- 
ed States for these many years; 


of these workers became the sub- 
ject of criticism, you have always 
taken quick refuge behind the far- 
cical doctrine of local autonomy. 
You have never been found want- 
ing when it comes to issuing high 
sounding statements to cover up 
an apparently studied policy of in- 
action with regard to Negro la- 
bor. On innumerable occasions, 
with an air of righteous unction, 
you have proclaimed labor’s alleged 


interest in the well-being of all | 


who work without regard to race, 
creed, color or sex; yet, nothing 
has been done in a positive way 
by the A. F. of L. to organize 
Negro workers in the union of 


their trade. Whenever progressive | 
Negro and white trade unionists | 
supported by sympathetic agencies, | 
to accomplish | 


have endeavored 
something by way of trade union 
education and organization among 
Negro workers, their efforts have 


met either with open hostility or | 


secret obstruction.” 

As strong and irrefutable as is 
the case Mr. Hill makes against 
the A, F. of L., he could have 
made an even stronger one. The 


j}average member of a trade union | 


is constantly faced with the prob- 
lem of securing from the white 
officials who control his union jus- 
a square deal. Many 
|Negro trade unionists have with- 


; drawn from their union in disgust 


not because they have lost faith 
in the principles of collective har- 
gaining, but because they find that 
whenever unemployed members 
jare to be sent to work, invariably 
|the white worker will first be sent. 
|Again, in a case where there are 


|two jobs to be filled, one paying | 


a higher wage than the other, the 
Negro worker is usually given the 
lower paid one. 
| There have been instances where 
the majority membership of a 
j}union were Negroes, where the in- 
dustry itself was manned largely 
by Negro workers, yet, the elect- 
led and appointed paid officials of 
the union were white. Also, there 
is an instance where a capable 
Negro organizer was forced out 
of his union because it was felt 
that he was bringing in too many 
Negro members and that since 
Negroes constituted a majority of 
the workers in the particular 
trade they would soon have all 
paid Negro officials and would 
therefore control the jobs. 
The problems _ which 
workers today face were at one 
time also faced by Jewish and 
Italian workers. It was to meet 
and successfully cope with these 
problems that the Jews organized 
the United Hebrew Trades, which 
takes up the case of every organ- 
ized Jewish worker and fights for 
justice for him. It also undertakes 
organization work in industries 
where Jewish workers predom- 
inate and conducts among them 
an unending educational campaign 
along trade union lines The Ital- 


Negro 


jians likewise have a similar or- | 


havior in a storm commends the wisdom of the ‘the controversy closed —£DITOR, |system, not upon a class.” —Keir ganization known as the Italian 


% 


pilot.—Quarles, 
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Chamber of Labor which functions 


successfully for the protection of 
talian workers. 
Women in industry, 


too, long 


The Women’s Trade 


ing a commendable piece of work 
Cannot Negroes 


jilar manner? It does not seem | 
;to me to be an impossible task. | 
| Such an instrumept is a crying 


| tablishment of effective machinery | 


| to serve first in organizing these | 


sation laws, we could put over the| whenever your palpable neglect |trades in which there is an ap-|right.” 


| preciable number of Negro work- | 
ers or where Negroes are in an} 
| unorganized majority; and second- | 
\ly, to hammer away at race prej- | 
judice within the ranks of organ- | 
}ized labor. 
| I can see no reason why organ- 

jization of standing and merit such | 
jas the N. A. A. C. P., the Na-| 
| tional Urban League, the Negro | 
|Department of the Federal Coun- | 
cil of Churches of Christ in Amer- 

ica, the Negro Women’s Federat- 

}ed Clubs, the Negro Fraternal or- 

(ders and all unprejudiced white | 
organizations in sympathy with 

the true aims of labor, cannot | 
|come together and establish an or- 
ganization such as the Jewish and 
Italian workers have done. Such 
a course of action will not only be 
of inestimable value to white 
labor but will give to Negro labor 
power; and, after all, pgwer is the 
only thing that counts whether 
one is dealing with labor’s states- 
;}men or with labor’s exploiters, 


Tom Paine and 


}at reduced costs. 
are drawn to this store by the low / 


Can Socialists 
Read? 


By St. John Smith 


NE of the best book stores 
VY in New York City is a So- 
| Cialist book store run by Social- 
| ists for the benefit of the Social- 
ist movement. I dropped in there 


of Everett, Washington, }al Association for the Advance-|480 saw the need of establishing |the othe 
|ment of Colored People reached|Some instrument for their gelf- r Gay, for this store is 


; the People’s House, along with 
|the New York City Headquarters 
and the Rand School, where it 

|1S very easy to get at. And, too, 
|the latest books and magazines 
| are always spread out in attrac- 
| tive array, so it is a very tempt- 
ing place. While I was looking 
things over, Jack Altman came 
over for a little gossip. Jack is 
the genial manager of the store. 
I said: “Well, how’s business?” 


Jack said: “Oh, business is al) 


I said: “I suppose all the 
ists buy their books here.” 

Jack said: “Socialists? No, Ii 
we had to depend on Socialists we 
would have to close up. Other 
people all over the country order 
books here, But not the Social- 
ists.” 

What Jack went on to Say is 
such a serious criticism of the So- 
cialist movement that it seems to 
me it should be placed before 
every member. He said, in effect, 
that Socialists are not good co- 
operators, that they don’t stick 
together. 

He offered a specific example 
There is a New York siore that 
runs its book department at a 
loss, It sells current novels, plays 
and other popular works at a 
fraction of their wholesale cost 
This is part of an advertising pl. n 


|The losses are charged off as ad- 


vertising. Not all books are sol¢ 
Good Socialists 


prices of best sellers and then buy 


|their books on history or econo- 


Old Age Pensions 


| 
ee persons who are opposed 

to old age pensions for the 
jveterans of industry are falling 
back upon the argument that pen- | 
sions are an imported idea, The | 
sole basis in fact for this state- | 
ment is that other industrial coun- 
tries have been more humane to 
their aged workers than the Unit- 
ed States, However, it is instruct- 
live to note that Thomas Paine, 
way back in the 18th century, ad- 
vocated state assistance to the 
persons who needed assistance in 
their old age, and worked out quite 
an elaborate plan for it. Paine 
said, ‘“‘When it shall be said in 
any country in the world, my poor 
are happy; neither ignorance nor 
distress is to be found among 
them; my jails are empty of pris- 
oners, my streets of beggars; the 
aged are not in want, the taxes 
are not oppressive; the rational 
world is my friend because I am 
the friend of its happiness: When 
these things can be said, then may 
that country boast Constitu- 
tion and its government.” 

It is thus app that Paine 
who was the leading light of the 
American Revolution and the first 
person to propose the independence 
of the thirteen states from Eng- 
land, cannot be charged with 
bringing to this country a foreign 
idea. Paine, in fact, wrote the 
first draft of the Declaration of 
Independence and converted Wash- 
ington to the idea of fighting for 
freedom. It is thus apparent that 
the efforts of the Socialist Party 
and the trade unions old 
age pensions are thoroughly in 
line with the best American tra- 
ditions, and that the persons who 
try to fight this help to industrial | 
workers who can no longer sup- 
|port themselves should be laughed 
oe of court with their charge 
“importation.” 


its 


to get 


mics at a price higher than that 
charged at the Rand Book Store. 

The Rand Book Store gives all! 
party members a discount of 10 
per cent. If they were to buy all 
their books at their own store/ 
they would get them, on the ave-/ 
rage, cheaper than they do at this 
rival establishment. In addition, 
they would be increasing the pro-| 
fits of the store, which go to sup-/ 
port the Socialist movement. But; 
they are so carried away by the} 
notion of getting some one pop 
ular book cheap that they tak 
this patronage over to the anem 

Of course, I deny the general 
charge that Socialists are not good; 
co-operators. 
they can be made to understand 
the situation they will patronize} 
their own institution. Jack is 
willing to be shown. He showed 
me half a dozen recent books op 
economics that should be in So- 
cialist libraries. 

“When I get some orders for 
these books from Socialist branch- 
es,” he said, “I will acknowledge 
that I am wrong.” 


Informal Conference on 
Unemployment Friday 


A preliminary and informal con- 
ference of trade unionists, Social- 
and others interested in the 
labor movement will be held Fri- 
day, Feb, 14, to discuss the prob- 
lem of unemployment in New York 
City. The conference, which wil 
be in the nature of an informal 
exchange of views, is being spon- 
sored by the Committee on Labor 
of the N. Y. Socialist Party. 

Next Friday’s conference will 
probably be the forerwnner of a 
larger and official conftrence, The 


iete 
ists 


|preliminary meeting will be| held 


in the building of the Interne ional 
Ladies Garment Workers’ Toior 
atip — a 


; 
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